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(For the WomAn’s JOURNAL]. 
TEMPTATION. 
BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


My lady, with the name so grand, 

That all the people in the land 

Know her, and dimly understand 

Her grandeur, and her grace; 

Has left her Grace’s grandest ball, 

Has swept her own ancestral hall, 

And gained her chamber, where the wall 
Reflects her beauteous face— 


A face so fair, a face so pale, 

That gossips tell you many a tale 
Of how its witchery doth avail 

To bring unto her feet, 

All who approach her, high and low, 
But how small favor she doth show, 
And seldom doth a smile bestow, 
On any she doth meet. 

But wearily she walks the ways 

Of fashion’s gay and gilded maze, 
And drearily, the dreary days 
Dawn for her, and go down: 

A weariness that hath no end, 

A loneliness, though crowds attend, 
A hopeless looking towards the end 
Of all earth’s poor renown. 

And as to-night, she sits at gaze, 
Upon the firelight’s fitful blaze, 

She shudders, as the coming days, 
Before her vision rise ; 

She sees the long, long, lonely life, 
The days of dread, the days of strife— 
A loneless, and an unloved wife— 
And hot tears fill her eyes. 


Then passionately comes the thougat, 
That her high station has but brought 
Evil unto her life, and naught 

But evil, evermore. 

And should she leave it now, her fall 
Would cause small sorrow in the Hall, 
Far little love hath s ie, in al— 

The lady Isadore. 


And brightly comes a vision now 

Of a proud form, and noble brow, 
And lips, that tenderly can vow, 

Of love, o’er all supreme. 

And softly now, my lady’s face 

Glows with the tender, witching grace, 
Which doth all weariness efface— 
And forward goes her dream. 

Away in lands beyond the sea, 

They too, would wander, ever free 
From all the pain and misery, 

That !ate, hath been her lot. 

And loving better, day by day, 

They too, would dream their lives away, 
Down by fair Naples’ sunny bay, 
Forgetting, and forgot. 

“Yes, go I will,’”’ my lady cried, 

“No ray of hope hath life beside, 
Coming my love—your happy bride— 
This night, of all life’s nights, 

My few farewells can soon be said, 
No children fill the little bed 

Where once my baby laid his head; 
God! how that thought affrights. 
“‘My baby! baby! baby mine! 

How softly doth thy sweet face shine— 
That face, so lovely—so divine— 

How clear I see it—yet— 

Christ! could the mother of that child 
Appear at heaven’s gate, defiled? 

Nay, nay, oh heart so,fierce, and wild, 
How could we thus forget.”’ 

And down upon her knees she goes, 
And fair, the fitful firelight glows, 
Upon her fuce, filled with the throes 
Of anguish and remorse. 

“Our lady! mother of our Lord, 

Hear me, for oft have I implored, 
Speak to my heart, one single word, 
And I shall feel its force. 





My portion, and in deadly thrall 
Passion doth hold me still; 

Help me, to cast this love aside, 
And all of earthly pomp, and pride, 
And come to thee, as heaven’s bride, 
And do thy holy will.”’ 


Then peace, sweet peace upon her fell, 
And kneeling there, a holy spell 

Came over her, that did expel 

All passion, and remorse, 

And, rising up, she walked henceforth, 
With those whose lives, have all the worth 
Of those who run upon the earth, 

A still diviner course. 


And softly from her face did fall, 
All weariness and sense of thrall, 
And in its place, a look of all 

That is on earth divine. 

Sweet peace, the world can never know, 
And joy that doth forever flow, 

And trust in God, above—below— 
Make face, and life to shine. 

And, softly, as the years go by, 

So lovingly, and lingeringly, 

As loth for her, swiftly to fly, 

A halo, soft and faint 

Surrounds her life, which others see, 
And bless hey all so reverently 

Until her name, and fame, they be 
That of a blessed saint. 








FACTS THAT TELL. 


I have been a school committee man in 
three different cities of New England. In 
two of these, when I was on the Committee, 
there was a general change of the schools, 
from the separate to the joint system, as re- 
garded sex. In the third city—where the 
joint system partiaily prevailed—a new acad- 
emy was established during my residence; and 
in this, by the general desire of the town, the 
joint system was adopted. In none of these 
cases was the change due to any action of 
mine; the purpose was already matured when 
I wenton the Committee, and passed by an 
overwhelming vote, and with general popular 
concurrence. In all these cases, the joint-sys- 
tem has remained firmly established ever 
since; though there is seldom a perfect unan- 
imity on any educational subject, there has 
been no system of organized opposition to the 
arrangement, so far as I know. 

Moreover, during this past experience in 
public-school matters, I have happened to 
hear of as many as twenty or thirty different 
towns in New England, where the same 
change, from separate schools to joint-schools, 
has been made to a greater or less extent. 
On the other hand, I have never happened to 
hear of an instance where the joint-system 
has been exchanged for the separate system, 
in any New England town. Very likely there 
have been some such cases, though I have not 
happened to hear of them, For there is a 
great deal of experiment always going on, iv 
connection with our public-schools, and each 
town is very apt to trust its own experience, 
only. But, in the absence of statistics on the 
subject, and judging only from my own obser- 
vation, I am confident that there are ten in- 
stanzes of a popular decision, in favor of joint- 
education, in New England, where there is a 
a single decision rendered on the other side. 
Our local School Superintendent goes farther, 
and tells me that he doubts if any town in 
New England has abandoned joint education, 
after trying it. 

Now, itis useless to deny that this means 
a great deal. The people of our towns are 
apt to care but little about the details of the 
public schools—the books, the methods, even 
the teachers. But the broad, general facts 
which bear upon the progress, and health, 
and morals of the scholars, are a good deal 
discussed. Any change especially attracts 
attention, and is not likely to be carried 
through in opposition to the general opinion. 
If it be a fact—and I think no one acquainted 
with our public schools will deny it—that the 
changes made are usually in the direction of 
joint education, it amounts to a popular ver- 
dict that way. 

And it is to be observed that this verdict is 
not the result of any special crusade, or of 
any personal influence. Ido not know that 
the Board of Education, in any State ever 
urged the matter. The Woman Suffrage 
Movement has commonly demanded only 
equal education for women, and has not spec 
ified whether thisshould be given in separate 
schools, or in the same schools. Everybody 
knows, moreover, that the predominant in- 
fluence in our New England public schools, 
is what is called “Evangelical,” conservative, 
and not disposed to innovate, in regard to 
the position of women. This popular verdict 
has, therefore, the weight due to the sponta- 
neous, deliberate, unbiased action of a great 
many independent communities—and that in 
the portion of our country best acquainted 
with the public school system. 

So plain in this, that so adroit a reasoner as 
President Eliot, is driven to what I must think 
a most far-fetched and untenable position, in 





Woman’s Club, the other dt’y—I use the au- 
thorized report of his remarks :— 


“He believed that the historical reason and 
only justification for the education of young 
men and women together, in this country, 
was to be found in the poverty of the early 
New England communities, and in Western 
communities in which this method prevailed, 
in the necessity of providing for the education 
of all children in the cheapest manner, con- 
sistent with tolerable success. He thought 
that, as the wealth of the country increased 
this necessity would cease, and that a more 
perfect classification or subdivision would 
take place.” 


I confess that am amazed at tliis state- 
ment. It compels me to believe that Mr. 
Eliot does not speak upon all educational 
questions with’ the care and accuracy which 
distinguish his statements where colleges 
alone are concerned. It seems to me that his 
remark, if true at all, is only true of the very 
simplest form of district-school organization— 
a type which, in our larger towns, has passed 
away. In scattering farm neighborhoods, it 
may be more economical to put boys and girls 
together, but so soon as the organization 
grows more complex, the pecuniary argument 
is on the other side. If you have fifty boys 
and fifty girls, of grammar-school age, for in- 
stance, in one neighborhood, you must have 
two schools at any rate—fifty being now con- 
sidered about the largest number that one 
teacher can well manage. Now it will not 
only be no cheaper to combine half the girls 
with half the boys, than to separate the sexes, 
but it will cost positively more. For a joint- 
school room implies double entrances, dress- 
ing-rooms, yards, and out-buildings, and all this 
costs money, even for a single school; and for 
a school-house containing a dozen schools, it 
costs a considerable sum. That added expen- 
diture, be it more or less, is the refutation of 
Mr. Eliot’s theory. 

Instead of uniting the sexes to save money. 
we thus spend money in order to unite them, 
and the argument of economy is used on the 
other side. So far from larger public appro- 
priations being used to separate the sexes, 
as Mr. Eliot predicts, the money is employed 
to alter the separate school-houses, that both 
sexes may come in. @utside of Boston, the 
whole tendency is that way. What Rev. Dr. 
Clarke showed clearly, in respect to colleges, 
is true of schools; it is those who have tried 
joint-education who believe in it; the dogma- 
tism, on the other side, comes from those who 
claim no personal knowledge. T. W. 


WHAT I8 SOROSIS! 


In reply to the inquiry of a correspondent, 
we gnswer the question briefly, as follows :— 

It is an incorporate body of women, who are 
associated together for mutual improvement 
by an interchange of thought upon all the ques- 
tions of practical interest to women. 

The word Sorosis is from the Greek “‘Soreu- 
sis,’ “an aggregation.” The English word 
Sorosis, is used by Professor Cook in his 
“Manual of Botanic Terms,” to indicate the 
class of “Compound Fruits,” so called because 
several flowers unite to form one fruit. The 
fig, mulberry, and pineapple belong to this 
class. 

This explanation will show the signifi- 
cance of the word as applied to 2 club of rep- 
resentative members. Each individual repre- 
sents some specialty, or particular class of tal- 
ent, but all together are complete in an ideal 
womanhood. 

Sorosis was organized and incorporated in 
the city of New York, in March, 1868, and now 
has some hundreds of resident, remote, and 
honorary members. For, although its constitu- 
tion declares “‘that its object is to bring togeth- 
er women engaged in literary, artistic, scienti- 
fic, and philanthropic pursuits,” yet its mem- 
bers are scattered all over this country and 
Europe. The clyb holds three meetings each 
month: a business session, a social meeting, 
which includes a lunch, and is devoted to mu- 
sic, speeches, essays on Art, Science, and Phi- 
lanthropy, and to a conversation upon some 
practical question, and an evening reception, 
to which gentlemen are invited. 

Sorosis is the first woman’s club incorporated 
in this country, and gentlemen are not admit- 
ted to membership, or to the regular meetings 
of the club; they attend the evening reception 
as guests. Ww. 
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FANCY WORK. 


Do you do fancy work? if you do, never 
mind! you can’t sympathize with me, and 
what I want is sympathy. Once I crochetted 
a night-net—it was a most laborious task; I 
have also tried tatten but it never would pull- 
up, and it never progressed beyoud the first 
scallop. I came here, away from New Eng- 
land customs and ideas, and now find myself 
being drawn into a whirl-pool of fancy work. 

4r stranger in a strange city, 1, of course, 





make myself comfortably agreeable, when, lo! 
my first visitor opened fire with this astound- 
ing remark: : 

‘*What new fancy work are they doing in 
Boston, this season ?” 

I paused, then with a wild effort of remem- 
brance, and thoughts of the Homeopathic fair, 
said, desperately, ‘“‘shawl-straps” ; and added, 
by way of a venture—“brackets.”’ 

She looked disappointed, then said, “Why, 
we have been doing those for the last three 
years, all the girls are just crazy ove: strips 
for lounging chairs. I am doing such a beauty.” 

I looked happy, and one would certainly have 
judged from my significant smile, that I had a 
strip stowed away somewhere. I said, ‘‘Oh, 
yes,” but my heart'sank; I had fallen among 
fancy workers. 

I board in a pleasant boarding-house, rec- 
ommended to me as “so genteel.” When I 
first came I noticed all the ladies in the par- 
lors diligently plunging pointless needles 
through coarse canvas, and creating huge ma- 
roon roses, dropsical white buds, leaves shaded 
miraculously with gilt beads. They were braid- 
ing brackets, embroidering smoking caps, and 
filling in slippers. Suddenly I felt illumined, 
and remarked, casually, to one of the ladies» 
“How soon is the fair to be,” and “are not you 
very much hurried?” She looked bewildered, 
and said, “What fair?’ I saw my mistake, and 
retired inconfusion. And yet it was a natural 
conclusion on my part. I remembered certain 
seasons at home, when, toward the holiday 
season, or for the benefit of some struggling 
charity, we had thus employed our leisure 
time, but I could not realize that these people 
really made it their life-work. One day, waifs 
of conversation came to my unheeding ears— 
with such expressions as “perfectly exquisite !’’ 
“birds and shining butterflies!” “so delicate!’ 
“such blending of colors! such shading!’ “im- 
ported from Germany!’ My mind was filled 
with a vision of some beautiful picture—a 
wilderness of bird and blossom. SoI ventured 
to inquire the name of the artist of this won- 
derful picture? Then they looked at mein 
surprise. They smiled pityingly, and said: 

“Why, it is the loveliest table-top you ever 
saw, a friend of mine is fiiling it in.” 

I gave up then, in utter despair—fancy work, 
as usual, 

I remember a certain room, I have lately 
been in; chairs, tables, piano,-stool, otta- 
mans, brackets, sofa pillows, all fancy work; 
colors fading, desigus fearful, and a general 
old woolen look that gives me the blues just 
to think of. 

Now I call this a sad state of things. Thou- 
sands of women are dragging away all the 
freshness and beauty of life, working the 
brightness of their eyes and the bloom of their 
youth into these absurdities that may, in their 
first newness, please, but soon, faded and mus- 
ty, become most unsightly. And yet vast 
sums of money are wasted annually in this 
way. The cost of a single article seems slight, 
but when we think of yards of canvas, cover- 
ed with pounds of worsted, the amount as- 
sumes a proportion that is alarming. If la- 
dies wish delicate work there must be some 
better field for it. We want dainty things; 
they are pleasant to us. But why waste eye- 
sight and money on that which gives almost 
no pleasure when finished ? 

It is pleasant and homelike to see our 
fathers and brothers sitting by the fireside, 
their feet tucked into slippers wrought by the 
loving hands of daughters and sisters, but be- 
yond such little attributes of comfort, stretch 
huge strips of this worsted abomination that 
disgust and dishearten one. Let this money 
be spent for some little gem of a picture—in- 
stead of these woolen nightmares of roses and 
lilies, worked in colors such as no mortal ever 
beheid ina garden. Buy one of Miss Rob- 
bins’ dainty, fresh little water-colors—I war- 
rant it will delight the heart of the receiver 
more than dozens of such inflictions as are 
now heaped upon the unfortunate friends of 
fancy workers. Cc. D. G. 


WOMAN'S HOSPITAL FAIR. 

The New England Hospital Fair, which 
closed last week, has had moderate success. 
From one cause and another, the attendance 
has never been as large as might reasonably 
have been expected. Through individual lib- 
erality, however, the management have been 
enabled to meet all expenses, and to clear a 
balanee which will not be less than five thou- 
sand dullars, and may considerably exceed that 
amount. The friends of the excellent char- 
ity in whose behalf the fair was originated,may 
therefore congratulate themselves that the un- 
favorable season and several conflicting influ- 
ences, which, at one time, rendered the pros- 
pect a dubious one, have not been able mate- 
rially to damage the cause. 








Miss Swayze is lecturing on “Free Hate.” 

Miss Adele Spitzideris a leading banker in 
Munich. 

The Philadelphia Daughters of Temperance 
have $18,000 in the Treasury. 


Gail Hamilton will spend the winter with 
Speaker Blaine’s family, at Washington, 

A lady pedestrian is said to be training for a 
Weston walk from Long Island to Omaha. 

There is a project in Northampton to start 
a young ladies’ shoe store, and have it ‘““man- 
ned” entirely by women. 


An effort is making to induce Miss Kate 
Field to give a series of matinée lectures on 
“English History and Life.” 

Miss Jennie Collins says that since the fire 
she has met thousands of shop-girls, not one of 
whom has asked for money without work. 


The statue of Queen Victoria has been pre- 
sented to the city of Montreal, in the presence 
of Lord Dufferin, with appropriate ceremonies. 


The Rhode Island Medieal Society lately ad- 
mitted Miss Aneta E. Tyug to membership. 
Miss Tyng is the first female member of the 
Society. 

Miss Abby Boutwell, a sister of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, has considerable talent 
in sculpture, and goes soon to Rome to perfect 
herself in the art. 

Peré Hyacinthe and wife, at last accounts, 
were at Munich, where they held a reception 
at their hotel, attended by all the shining so- 
cial lightsin that vicinity. 


Some ladies of Wyoming have formed a so- 
ciety, called the Ladies’ Sociable, whose object 
is the cultivation and adornment of the 
grounds of Wyoming Institute. 

Ladies who have applied for admission to 
the Medical Department of Yale College, have 
been notified that they must wait till the doors 
of the main institution open to them. 


American prima donnas are springing up in 
considerable numbers in Europe. Miss Sara 
W. Barton is the latest announced. She will 
appear at Warsaw, Poland, this winter. 

Volk, the artist, is at work upon a bust of 
the late Mrs. Robert Laird Collyer, which is to 
adorn the chapel named after her in Chicago. 
The chapelis known es the “Mary Chapel.” 

Washington will be full of feminine news- 
paper correspondents this winter. One of 
the new stars is Miss Anna H. Howells, a sis- 
ter of the puet-editor of the Atlantic, and her- 
self on the editorial staff of the Chicago Inter- 
ocean. 


By the death of Miss Isabella Mather, an 
old and wealthy lady of Liverpool, the museum 
of that city gets a cabinet of miniatures of 
French Marshals and other great men, for- 
merly in the possession of the ex-Emperor 
Napoleon. 

The Tolland(Ct.,) Press says that Mrs. S, E. 
Fairchild, of West Stafford, on Friday last, 
(being her seventieth birthday), spun twenty- 
five knots of yarn, and doubled and twisted 
twenty knots ; also doing her accustomed work, 
all between the rising and setting sun. 

Springfield, Mass., satisfied in the person of 
the city physician of women’s superior qual- 
ifications for public work, has now two lady 
clerks in the post-office, Miss Olive Leavitt 
at the ladies’ window, and Miss C. L. Schleis- 
enger at the stamp window. 

Madame Patti had five hundred dollars’ 
worth of flowers showered at her feet on her 
recent appearance in opera at Moscow. A 
local paper says that the bouquet of camelias, 
thrown by the Princess Dolgourouki, was so 
large as to require two men to carry it across 
the stage. How the Princess managed to 
throw so solid a nosegay is left to the imagin- 
ation of the reader. 


The Princess Salm-Salm has closed a ro- 
mantic career by entering a convent at Inns- 
pruck, on the Tyrol. She is an American by 
birth, her real name being Agnes Leclerq, was 
once a circus rider, afterward married the 
prince, whose life she saved in Mexico, where 
he served under Maximilian. When the lat- 
ter’s death made Carlottaa widow,the prin- 
cess became her devoted friend, until her own 
husband’s death in the battle of Gravelotte, at 
the head of his regiment, which made her, too, 
a widow. 





HOW TO ENJOY LIFE. 


Let those who wish life to enjoy, 

Take care how they their time employ, 

And in whatever sph re they move, 

Do only what their hearts approve. 

Then they with pleasure and delight, 

Their labors can review at night; 

And, feeling they have others blessed, 
Upon their bed can sweetly rest; 

Then if their Boys need better “CLoruzs,” 
Buy them a “Suir” at Gzor@E Fenno’s, 
Coat, Parts, Vest, Hat, and Shoes complete, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 
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LA FEMME. 
BY ADOLPHE MONOD. 


Perhaps the readers of the WomMAN’s JouR- 
NAL may be already familiar with these two 
discourses, delivered, some time ago, in France, 
but it may be interesting to some who have 
not seep them, to compare the views contain- 
ed in this little volume—which has run 
through eight editions—with the thought of 
the present day. 

Our first feeling, we acknowledge, on read- 
ing a dozen pages of the book, was that of 
contempt for a writer who displayed such 
narrow range of thought, such antiquated in- 
terpretation of Scripture, and such a patron- 
izing superiority toward women; but when 
we recollected the popularity of the book, we 
felt that there must be some grains of wheat 
with the chaff. We know that the attach- 
ment which multitudes have for a certain re- 
ligious sect, is not owing to its absurdities of 
doctrine, but to kernels of truth, which they 
find under forms best suited to their compre- 
hension. So we continued to read, and did 
find thoughts, here and there, which struck at 
the truth, and showed a sincere desire, on the 
part of the author, to put Woman on a bigli 
pedestal. It must, however, be a pedestal of 
man’s own making, not one that she chooses 
herself. We should not quote the author’s 
best thoughts, even, as being of great original 
value in themselves, but rather to help usa 
little in solving the perplexing questions, 
which trouble many simple, earnest-minded 
women, who really desire to get at the right. 

Our author tells us,in the beginning, that 
women’s place is “secondary and dependent.” 
His reasons for this assertion are amusing. 
Because “Woman was formed after man, 
made for man, and drawn (tiree} from man,” 
she owes man, he says, “the air which she 
breathes, and the name which she bears. 
What right, what heart can she have to dis- 
pute with him the first rank? Her position 
of birth is one of humility.” ; 

We must deny at the outset that Woman’s 
place is secondary and dependent, except in a 
relative sense. . Physically she is, certainly, in 
various ways, dependent upon man. What- 
ever may be said about Woman’s undeveloped 
physical strength, we have only to look at the 
animal creation and see that the female is 
generally smaller and weaker than the male, 
but endowed with quite as much’ courage, 
foresight, skill, and intelligence. We believe 
thoroughly in the divine virtue of ‘‘humili- 
ty,” but we do not consider physical weak- 
ness a reason for the possession of it. On that 
ground the big boy may justly strut about, 
and feel himself superior to his mother’ Man 
is, in fact, as dependent as Woman in this re- 
spect. Does not the literary man, or the mer- 
chant at his desk, look with surprise and ad- 
miration at Patrick as he shoulders au enor- 
mous box, and wish that he could do the 
same? Why have American men given up 
their rail-road building to foreigners, except 
that brains are in demand, and a certain 
amount of head work diminishes the capacity 
for prolonged physical toil and endurance? 

Our author goes on to say that Woman’s 
position is not only one of humility toward 
man, but that her vocation is to serve him. 
This sublime conceit that men were created 
for the glory of their own manhood, and wo- 
men only to be of use to men, he bases upon 
the Christian Scriptures. He begins, of 
course, with the Creation, as we have before 
quoted, and then refers to the temptation, 
and to the weakness of our first mother in of- 
fering the apple to Adam. 

We cannot bring ourselves to see how Eve, 
whowas tempted by an Archangel fallen, was 
weaker than Adam, who was tempted by a 
‘feeble woman.” Nevertheless, our author 
adduces this fact as a reason why Woman 
should take an abased position before man, 
and do all in her power, by the total sacrifice 
of herself, to make reparation for the great 
wrong she has done him, through Eve. 

The writer, then, as we should expect, con- 
sults St. Paul. He accepts, with great docility, 
all that Paul says to the Corinthians,*thow man 
is the head of the woman, how he is the im- 
age and glory of God, but Woman is the glory 
of the man”—how man should have his head 
uncovered, but a woman her head covered, 
especially when she is praying or prophesy- 
ing, &¢c., &c. He makes no allusion to the 
fact that these injunctions belonged to an ear- 
lier stage of civilization; he takes them liter- 
ally, word for word, until he comes to the 
“praying and prophesying.’”’ There he is 
somewhat straightened. ‘‘These were excep- 
tional women,” he says; “it is only in rare 
cases that a woman is allowed to pray and 
preach before men.” 

His close method of interpretation sudden- 
ly becomes very elastic, when it is necessary 
to loosen them to suit his pre-conceived the- 
ories in regardto women. He acknowledges 
that there are sometimes cases in our day, 
where women, from the force of circum- 
stances, are called upon. to take the tasks of 
men; but their chief engine is humilty, and 
their end charity. Explorations into the do- 
mains of science or politics, bold flights into 
regions of metaphysics and poetry, he thinks 
are not for them. Language, common lan- 
guage, he says, which expresses so much bet- 


be used with reference to them. He prays 
you to observe how it sounds to say a “learn- 
ed woman,” a “ great woman,’’ a femme d’- 
affaires,” a “femme d'etat.” It is as bad, he 
says, as saying “un homme de menage.’’ We 
give the French, because we cannot express 
the ideas so well in English. 

We will only say, in passing, that if these 
expressions, applied to women, are only equiv- 
alent to “homme de menage,” they cannot 
be very horrifying in France, as she is the 
country ofthe world where men have usurped 
the kitchen, and established a dignified fame 
in the art of cookery. 

The writer next alludes to the questions of 
love and marriage; speaking of the delicate 
position which Woman instinctively takes 
as the one sought, rather than the seeker; 
we thins his words here very appropriate, al- 
though not bearing specially upon his argu- 
ment. He continues to say some excellent 
things about Woman’s capacity to love; but 
he draws the extreme conclusion from this, 
that her whole mission is charity and self- 
sacrifice. He speaks of the love of the moth- 
er and wife, as the universal type of all hu- 
man affection; of the patience of Woman un- 
der suffering, of her endurance in persecution, 
of her courage for those she loves; of her 
sensibility, tenderness, and devotion, as flow- 
ers which grow up in silence and retirement. 

He forgets that these religious graces, beau- 
tiful as they are, are only one side of buman 
character, and, if left to themselves, degener- 
ate into superstition and fanaticism. Lest, 
however, he should flatter Woman too much, 
he says that, by some contradiction brought 
into the world by the fall, she is fit, and, at 
the same time, unfit for her task. ‘The ene- 
my has done this,” he says. In the same 
heart where God has planted good seeds, he 
has sown bad ones. 

There follows an admirable passage, com- 
plete with its antithesis and rich French words, 
so true, indeed, also, in its appreciation, al- 
though we cannot, as he does, ascribe the 
evil he deplores, to the agency of the devil. 

“Yes,’”’ he says, addressing Woman, ‘‘these 
precious gifts which the Creator has endowed 
you with, the tempter knows how to make use 
of to destroy the good work in you. Under 
his influence, mysterious and fearful, we see 
your activity degenerate into restlessness, 
your vigilance into curiosity, your cleverness 
into trickery, your sagacity into boldnees, your 
buoyancy into frivolity, your grace into coquet- 
ry, your taste into artificiality, your pliability 
into caprice, your readiness into presumption, 
your influence into intrigue, your rule into 
tyranny, your tenderness into susceptibility, 
your desire to be valued into the thirst to 
please, and your power of loving into jeal- 
ousy.”’ 

How admirably appropriate we may say, is 
this apostrophe to the French women of to- 
day. But the French women are not very dif- 
ferent from the rest of us. These words are 
certainly very applicable to all so-called women 
of society, in whatever part of the world. 

‘*The power of loving in woman has” our 
author says, “its highest developemnt in chari- 
ty,’*and this he considers her great vocation, 
to love, serve, and sacrifice. But, divine as 
this gift of love is, we must remember that it, 
exists in different degrees in the natures of dif- 
ferent women. God has not made women of 
one piece, any more than men. When our au- 
thor says that the true place of woman is “with 
the Bible in her hand and under the cross,’’ 
he is a little dramatic after the French man- 
ner; but he enriches his scene by pictures of 
Mary of Bethany at the feetof Jesus, Martha 
preparing his supper, Mary Magdalene, with 
her tears of affection, Dorcas with her good 
works, Priscilla laboring with her husband, 
and helping, by her eloquence, to convert Apol- 
los; Lydia, a seller of purple, who, after she 
believed, urged the apostles to abide with her 
at the risk of her life; Lois, Salome, &c., &c., 
and,in later days, Perpetua, Monica, and Eliz- 
abeth Fry, of our own age. 

These women were indeed all serving their 
fellow-men ; but they were, by no means, of the 
same type, emblemized in the beautiful engrav- 
ing of the three Marys, as we see them at the 
cross of Christ, or by the sepulcher. Do we 
doubt Martha’s affection for Jesus, because she 
showed it mainly by preparing him a supper? 
How could Priscilla have aided her husband, 
and talked so persuasively that she convinced 
Appollos, an able and learned Jew, unless she 
had possessed that intelligence and education 
which must be the hand-maids of Charity? 
was it not unfeminine in her to presume to 
meddle with her husband, when he was rea- 
soning with a learned man? Lydia was a 
dealer, or “merchant” in purple, as the French | 
Testament has it. Was that a feminine occu- 
pation for the ideal woman of charity, whom | 
our author depicts? Yet she “feared God” it | 
is said, before her conversion, and opened her | 
house afterwards to the apostles, thus mani- | 
festing two fine qualities: an ability to keep | 
house and be hospitable, while managing her | 
business outside, and a generous courage that 
risked all for her friends and the truth. 

With all these different types of women be- | 
fore him, our writer still echoes his favorite 
sentiment for Woman. “Under the cross, the 
Bible in her land.’ Divine is the cross in- 
deed, and sacred is the Bible for man and 








ter than books, a popular idea, ought not to 











woman, but there are “diversities of gifts” 


which may all proceed from the same spirit, 
and it is wrong for women to cramp their 
natures and square them to the melodramatic 
sentimentalism of well-meaning but narrow- 
minded thinkers. Many a woman, whom ad- 
versity has steeled so that she has no tears to 
shed for the love of Christ, will give her all to 
those who are alike homeless and suffering! 
Many a plain, blunt nature that thinks little 
about heaven, will try to make a heaven of 
society! Many a courageous soul that has 
forgotten the sweet joys of the fireside, can 
speak words before multitudes, that will make 
their own homes more sacred and dear! 
Many a philosopher, a student of nature, aye, 
a politician even, may learn to see God in her 
chosen path, when he was lost to her in the 
lowly paths of home-life. 

_ Why do we ourselves, like Monsieur Monod, 
ever talk of the Ideal Woman, who is always 
brightening the fireside of home, or the bed- 
side of the sick and dying? She is, indeed, 
lovely, but so is also the strong woman who 
brushes away a tear as she lays the husband of 
her youth in the grave, and goes out into the 
world to cure her wounded heart by healing 
the wounds of mankind. There is an infinity 
of ideals; if women would only try to find out 
the ones they cherish, and endeavor to reach 
them, the world would stop talking about their 
being out of their sphere, and only look on to 
admire and love. 

Our author seems to suspect that many 
will think bis ideas behind the times; he lays 
blame upon men rather than upon women. 
He says men have encouraged women in the 
dance, in the play, in song, in the saloon to 
love the praises of the world; and in this age, 
they have applauded women for going out of 
their sphere and assuming the occupations 
and professions of men. He turns to women 
and says, “But I have your hearts, you know 
that I am right!’ So true itis that women 
are the last to wish to emancipate themselves 
from the tyranny of custom; and thus this 
amiable and sincere, but feeble reasoner, feels 
certain that, however imperfect their lives, 
they will uphold him in his antiquated and 
narrow conceptions of their destiny. 

The second lecture of Monsieur Monod, our 
space will not allow us to notice. It contains 
many good suggestions to wives, mothers and 
daughters, but it is a repetition of what he has 
said before, and is tinged with the same narrow 
spirit. “Charity, the Bible, the Cross,” is still 
his motto for Woman. Divine words, again 
we say, but too large and noble to be im- 
prisoned in the little theories of men or society. 

When the world is willing to give Woman 
the liberty that it gives to man, will she not 
come to the same goal fiom a thousand dif- 
ferent spheres, all, under the right of her wo- 
manly instincts, made oming and divine? 
all being the means of leading her, by the inspir- 
ation of the highest truth, to the complete de- 
velopement of her womanhood, and into ‘he 
nearer presence of God. 


MARTHA P. Lowe. 
Montreux, Switzerland. 
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MARIANA. 


BY MARY MORRISON, 


‘She only said, ‘The night is dreary, * 
He cometh not,’ she said; 

She said, ‘I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead,’’”’ 


One of the saddest of all the sad poems of 
Tennyson. The wind seems to moan through 
every pause, and cold chills creep through us 
at every period. It is like one of those dreary 
November days, when the sky is gray, the 
fields and hills are brown, and the great leaf- 
less branches of the trees seem like wasted 
arms, stretched out appealingly to the cold, 
unrelenting clouds. 

The river flows dark and sullenly at the 
foot of the bare, rocky cliffs, and the iron fin- 
gers of the great factories on its border, weave 
and bind the mang shaded threads, with one 
long, remorseless whirr and crash, just as 
Time, stern and unyielding, seems to be grind- 
ing out the various events of days and years. 
Some fierce, controlling fate seems turning all 
the bands and wheels, and the men and wo- 
men are, apparently, but the puppets that 
must yield mechanically, and move or stand 
still at the will of the hidden force. 

This wail of Mariana is almost too lifelike. 
It thrills us like the sobbing of a real voice. 
All day she sits in the dreary house alone, 
and as night comes on, her tears fall with the 
evening dews. She never looks out in the 
sunlight. If she had, her grief would have 
east so long and deep a shadow, it would 
have made the light dark. 

It is only in the thick night she draws aside 
the curtain—then, with a long look across th.e 
“glooming flats,” and a deeper sigh, a sadder 
face, she turns to her unrestful rest. The 
least disturbance awakes her—the ‘‘night 
fowl,’ “the cock who sings out an* hour ere 
jight.” The wind blowing the curtain, and 
when the moon is ‘‘very low,” the shadow of 
the poplar falling “upon her bed, across her 
brow.”’ 

All day within the dreary house she sits 
alone, and ponders over the past. Old faces 
glimmer through the doors, old footsteps echo 
all about her, and old voices call to her from 
without; but of the present, she hears noth- 
ing save the sparrow on the roof, the flies 
buzzing in the window, and the wind blow- 


| Every muscle quivers witb life, his eyes dilate, 


ing among the trees. Her whole existence is 
one sad refrain,— 
—*My life is dreary, 
He cometh not,— 
I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead.”’ 


More than two hundred years ago, Shaks- 
peare dreamed out Mariana of the “moated 
Srange,” forsaken by false angels. And in 
our own century, Tennyson, reading of her, 
pictured her in the saddest neutral tints of 
his wonderful word-painting. 

Mariana, of Vienna, is repeated to-day, not | 
only in her own Austria, but even here, in our 
own America, where the question, “What shall 
we do with her?” is puzzling some of the wis- 
est brains and greatest hearts. 

The modern Mariana has just left school. 
She has an extremely moderate knowledge of 
the English branches. She can write poetry, 
play Strauss’s waltzes, and “shop.” Her poe- 
try is full of vain longings, sad remembrauces 
—‘meet’’ rhymes with “sweet,”’ “heart” with 
“part,” and “love,” after many twistings and 
turnings, at last comesin with “above.’”? She 
possesses a vast deal of perseverence in mail- 
ing it to different editors, and when it is as of- 
ten returned, she only thinks herself the more 
aggrieved and unappreciated. 

She sits over the fire, thinks of Angelo, and 
wonders why he does not come. She has no 
special labor to perform—her parents are rich, 
or moderately so. She expects to marry some 
one who is richer, whose house will be larger, 
who will give finer dresses, and a higher posi- 
tion in society. Angelo at last arrives, the 
betrothal is made, and asparkling diamond on 
her index finger points to diamonds ad infini- 
tum in the future; but, alas, for human calcula- 
tion! a railroad accident, a steamer sunk,— 
Angelo is killed, or, perhaps, after all, there 
has never been any Angelo; or even worse, 
he has been, and is not, for his heart has 
proved “deceitful above all things, and desper- 
ately wicked.” Feeding on her own sorrows, 
most indigestible food, she grows pale and thin, 
the editorial rooms are again inundated with 
poetry full of “sorrow,” ‘to-morrow ;” “sky” 
and “fly ;” the circulating library is ransacked 
for stories bearing on her case. She does not 
die, but lives to be,—a universal bore! 

If she has pious tendencies, she perhaps 
goes to a sewing school half an hour a week, 
and to hear the Rev. Marmaduke Dreamer on 
Sundays. She has no idea of heaven except 
as a perfumed, dreamy state where the music 
will be unusually good, and to which she may 
attain, provided her attendance on the sewing 
school and the Rev. Dreamer’s discourses is 
unremitted. Her mother worries over her, 
and buys her new dresses and confectionary. 
Her father pays the doctor’s bills. The wise 
physician says she has dyspepsia and liver 
complaint, she must take a spoonfnl out of 
one tumbler this half hour, and another out of 
the other the next, and a tablespoonful out of 
the big bottle at night; and his last injunction 
is given with solemn face—‘‘Be careful not to 
change the spoons,” and this dreary charge 
rings in her ear all day long. She cannot 
see that her only safety lies in giving up the 
spoons, for the medicine of honest labor, and 
the wine of fresh air right from heaven, free 
and unbottled. 

She has a brother who is just two years out 
of college. He is a civil engineer and absorb- 
ed in his work. He comes into the “air-tight” 
room, like a fresh breeze into the desert. He 
works early and late, and is rising in his busi- 
ness. He too has had an Angelo, with the o 
left off,—a black eyed angel whose 


“Black eyes 
Told lies.” 


He had thought to lay these honors at her 
feet, but she has deceived him, What keeps 
him from poor novels and confectionary ? 
Nothing but his work. That buoys him up, 
that fills his mind and he lays her memory 
away with the faded rosebuds behind his color- 
boxes. Is his heart renewed like that of 
Prometheus as fast as it is broken, or is he 
without heart? Neither, but the world calls 
to him as the stirring notes of the bugle call 
the masterless steed, the morning after battle. 


his ears turn to catch the sound, he pauses an 
instant, his feet paw the dewy grass, then he 
springs forward, and dashes into his place in 
the ranks. 

But Mariana, poor Mariana sits by the fire 
and moans, 


‘*He cometh not, I am aweary, 
I wish that I were dead.” 


Is it her fault? I think not. It is only the 
difference in training. The Beauty has been 
trained to sleep until the Prince should come 
to wake her up. Because her father has mon- 
ey enough for her to struggle through exis- 
tence without labor, she does not dream of 
working. Only yesterday, some fashionable 
lady came in and announced :— 





| “Did you ever hear of such a thing? Julia 
| Vandyke has gone to teaching school. 
| “She has? Why, has her father failed?” 
“No, he has money enough to support her.” 
“Then, how can she ?”’ 
“Well, she thought it her duty to do some- 
thing.” . 
“How very peculiar.” 
A woman lecturing a short time ago in New 
York descanted on the dreary prospects for 
labor, for the higher classes of women, possess- 


| Newport, and Orono, 


ee 

i 
difficulty, it seems to me, is that the wo! 
have not been trained. Unskilled labor Wants 
to obtain responsible positions. 
too, there may sometimes be a mistake as to 
the amount of brains. In many cases the 
hands might prove much more powerful, 

But I am entering on too wide a prairie of 
thought for a limited corner of print, The 
question is, Who can convince Mariana that 
labor is what she needs? Who can make her 
believe that the tree, beautiful with fol 
and fruit, is not to be eut down when the colg 
winter chills it, and its leaves lie brown and 
curled, blown hither and thither bythe wind 
and trodden under foot, but that the sap rang 
yet, and next spring's buds are only waiting? 
When winter turns away, warm south winds 
willcome up from the magnolia and o 
groves; then the tree shall again rejoice and 
bear fruit. 

If Mariana has vot the skill to do anyth 
that the world wants done, let her learn, no 
matter if she has passed that dreadful rubicon 
of thirty. She is not a candidate for the 
“Home for aged and indigent females’’ yet, . 

I know of an old lady, over sixty, who ag. 
quired a good knowledge of the Latin language, 
that she might help her grandchildren. 

I remember, when a child, a queer old per- 
sonage who went to the same grammar schoo} 
that I'did. She was forty or fifty years old, 
she had a funny little head on the top of, 
long neck, and a squeaky voice. We called 
her Aunt Charity. She was a schoolteacher, 
and finding her knowledge not quite suffivient 
for the rapidly developing craniums of young 
America, had gone to school to “study up.” J 
laughed at her then, but I don’t now; dear 
Aunt Charity, I know you! I appreciate your 
sacrifice, and if you still live to trowel round 
your young shoots in the district school, I 
have no doubt they are wiser and you are 
happier for the sacriffce you made. 

But Mariana, Mariana, singing her sad re 
frain, may the time soon come when she will 
no longer make herself and everyone about 
her miserable. Let her forget herself and her 
sorrows in active work, and as she works, she 
willsing. But none of these sad, dreary songs; 
her voice will rise like that of an uncaged bird, 
and make not only her own heart rejoice, but 
the hearts of all around her. As for the kind 
of work, more another time. 


Perhaps, 
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LETTER FROM MAINE. 


DEAR JOURNAL:—With an honest inten- 
tion to write you some account of my work 
every week, I find nearly four weeks have pass- 
ed since my last letter was written. I find 
so much talking to do in every house where! 
go, that writing more than the number of let- 
ters actually necessary to the work, is not to 
be thought of. 

Leaving Penobscot Monday morning, Nov. 
18, we had our next meeting at Bluebill, in 
the Baptist church. I was received there by 
a good audience, good music, good attention, 


————— 
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and some encouraging words, spoken by the 
most intelligent of their citizens. A young 
man introduced me who boasted of voting 
against Woman Suffrage in the Maine Legis- 
lature, last winter, and said he should do it 
again if he had a chance; but as he is very 
young and inexperienced, and as some of the 
most interesting and intelligenteyoung ladies 
of the place are in favor of it, I think he will 
repent and be converted, or they will give 
him leave to stay at home. 

Tuesday evening, at Surry, a small audience 
met in the M. E. church, and listened very a 
tentively. The people of that village (ot 
those with whom I conversed ) seemed to think 
that it was some new doctrine never thought 
of, until the disreputable New York women 
(whose names and fame they are perfectly fe 
miliar with, although they have never heard 
of Lucretia Mott, or L. Maria Child,) first 
promulgated it from their platform. 

At Ellsworth, Mrs. Ann Greeley had taught 
the people that Woman Suffrage means bet 
ter things, and, through her efforts, we had 
a good meeting there. I see by the JouRNAL 
that you have already been informed of the 
interest manifested in that town, and, there 
fore, I will only add, that we received the 
kindest and most thoughtful attention in Ell 
worth. In no place has more been dune fot 
our comfort, or more cordial help been givel: 
It is a very progressive town, and will haves 
railroad at no distant day. Then, -I predic 
the Lyceum lecturers will be very willing 
go there, 

The difficulty, uncertainty, and expense df 
traveling, at that time, decided me not to? 
any farther East. We returned to Buck 
port, and worked hard to make the people 
willing to have a meeting there. We wet 
told it was the hardest place in the State, bit 
we found some good people there, and the] 
undertook our cause. So we left an appoint 
ment for a meeting, giving them more than$ 
week to get it up. In the meantime, ¥" 
much hard labor, in the way of securing sult 
able houses, and making appointments, " 
had very good meetings in Corinth, Dovel; 


At Kenduskeag, the people utterly refuse 
to have a meeting, believing that the wht 
thing is “free love’ in disguise. You cat in 
agine my indignation, but I said little, # 
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worthy to take part in this grand reform of 

Age. Let them die in their sins! I shook 
of the dust from my feet, and departed. 

At Newport, the man of whom we engaged 
shall, failed in his duty to warm and light it, 
and, at the hour for the lecture to begin, had 
pot opened the hall. Many peop‘e went away 
pecause they could not gain admittance. He 
claimed his price for the hall, however, and 
was, 1 doubt not, glad that the meeting was a 
failure. Many of the people were indignant 
at his behavior, and the result was, that the 
Union church was opened the next evening, 
(Sunday), for me to speak to an audience 
uch larger than Ishould have had in the 
hall the night before, if it had been opened, 
warmed, and lighted at the proper time. Thus 
was my defeat on Saturday, turned to victory 
on Sunday. The women of Newport will 
never vote for that ungentlemanly male citi- 
zen to hold any office—not even the office of 
janitor of their ball. 

I went from Newport to Bangor, where the 
kindest welcome awaited me at the house of 
Gen. S. F. Hersey, who used his influence to 
ycure the Universalist church for my meet- 
ing, on Tuesday evening. A much larger au- 
dience came together than I expected to see, 
as the evening was not very pleasant, and the 
streets and walks were wet and sloppy. The 
Whig and Courier gave.a good notice of the 
meeting, and a fair report of what was said, 
although it is not supposed to favor the Suf- 
frage Movement. As you have received the 
papers, and read the reports, I will only add 
that the Woman Suffrage cause is fortunate 
jn having such friends as I found in Gen. 
Hersey and two very intelligent, womanly 
women, (his wife and sister), who gave me 
such kind attention, and made my visit in 
their house so pleasant, that I was reluctant 
to leave it, and take aco'd ride of eighteen 
miles to Bucksport. But it had to be done. 

Arriving about noon, thoroughly chilled, 
Ispent the last half of that day in getting 
warm. ‘The few friends we found there had 
worked hard, and when I entered the hall it 
was well-filled. I was told that many went 
away who could not gain admission. Mr, 
and Mrs. Haywood, at whose house I was 
welcomed, did much to make my meeting 
successful, and the reports they received next 
day, from those who were before indifferent, 
were, to say the least, very flattering to your 
agent in Maine. 

Waiting in the boat-house an hour or more, 
for the steamer Katahdin, in which I took 
passage for Belfast, I heard one man say to 
another :— 

“Did you hear that woman last night, 
Capt. ?”’ 

The person addressed, replied ;— 

“Yes, part of the time, but I left before the 
lecture was over, for I be d—d if I didn't 
think I should get converted.” 

The subject of conversation on board the 
boat was Woman Suffrage. If we have done 
no more, we can boast of creating some ex- 
citement, and setting the people talking about 
this great question of the hour. 

Arriving at Belfast, I found the people 
Much alarmed at three cases of small-pox in 
their midst, and a very small audience came 
together. The editor of the Progressive Age, 
Which, by the by, is not nearly so progressive 
as its neighbor, the Republican Journal, had 
asked, through the columns of his paper, 
“What disabilities women labored under in 
Maine, that they should wish to vote?” In 
reply, I said, “If any man iu his position did 
not know what disabilities women labored un- 
der, the first, and most consistent thing he 
ould do was to inform himself.” I admitted 
that the laws of this State were in advance 
of those of most States, in their protection of 
the rights of women; but even Maine has not 
yet given the mother the same right to, or 
fontrol over, the custody of her minor chil- 
dren that the father has. I told the gentle- 
man that women in Maine labored under the 
same disabilities that men would labor under, 
if they were disfranchised. This was too 
Plain talk for him, and he had to fling at “fe- 
male suffragists” in his next issue. He sees 
the hand-writing on the wall, and is fearful 
What the verdict in his case may be. If he 
Were only a little more sagacious, he would 
make friends of the prospective voters of his 
State. 

My next meeting was in the Free church 
in Brook’s Village. It was well attended and 
quite satisfactory. Having had six meetings 
this week, I thought I would go to Freedom, 
Where we have friends, and rest over Sunday. 
Aniving there, I found my “other half” bad 
one over to Montville, and made an appoint- 
Ment for me to speak there Sunday evening. 

So I took another journey over the hills, 
Seven miles, to Montville. Sunday morning 
brought one of the severest storms of the sea- 
*n, which continued to rage, with slight in- 
‘ermission, until Tuesday noon. The wind, 
blowing a gale, piled the snow in drifts, mak- 
ing the roads almost impassable. My meeting 

Montville was very sm4ll—not more than 

Y were present. That was just so many 
More than I had expected to see, as the in- 

tants are scattered, and not able to reach 
the church in bad traveling. One man re- 
Marked to me that “such a time as this would 
be fine for women to attend town meeting in, 
When they vote.”’ 





The next day was clear and cold. By noon 
the roads were “broken out’’ and we took a 
sleigh-ride of six miles, to Liberty, where a 
large audience gathered to hear 4 lecture on 
the Woman Suffrage Question, for the first 
time. The lectare was well received, and, I 
doubt not, will agitate the minds of the people, 
and produce the necessary discussion in, that 
place. 

Thursday evening, a meeting was appoint- 
ed in Freedom, on my way back to the rail- 
road. The only church in the village was 
opened, and an effort made, by the one live 
man there, to warm the house. But it was 
beyond the power of any mortal to do it. 
Two wood stoves, well tended, were not 
equal to the task. And if the house could 
have been warmed, the people could not. A 
few persons, who had life enough, came in, 
and I talked to them as long as it was safe 
to keep them shivering in the cold. If any 
one ever wishes to speak in that church, July 
or August is the only proper season of the 
year to do so. 

This brings my report up to the present 
time. I am spending Sunday at the home of 
Mrs. T. B. Hussey, of Unity—the Maine mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ican Association. This friend of Woman 
would be glad to do much for the cause, but 
the many cares of her family confine ber at 
home, and occupy much of her energy. Nev- 
ertheless, she will be sure to do what she can 
to help us on. 

Five meetings are appointed for next week 
in towns on the Maine Central Railroad, and 
I hope the work will not be so hard, so far, at 
least, as consists in traveling to reach the ap- 


pointments. M. W. CAMPBELL. 
Unity, Me., Dec. 14. 


~—<—— 


THE THANKS OF WORKING-WOMEN. 


The Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Associa 
tion, moved by Miss Jennie Cullins’ appeal for 
aid in behalf of the working-women of Boston 
thrown out of employment by the great fire, 
organized a public entertainment aud appro- 
priated the proceeds to their relief. The fol- 
lowing letter of thanks for this act of timely 
generosity is handed us for publication in the 
Woman’s JOURNAL :— 

Mrs. Elizabeth K. Churchill: — 

DEAR FRIEND :—I thank you for your inter- 
est and hard work, and I wish you to assure the 
ladies of the Rhode Island Woman Suffrage 
Association that their offering of sixty-three 
dollars did more to help the sufferers than 
three times the amount, used in any other 
way, would have done. The girls who come 
here are willing to do any kind of work. Last 
week, during those bitter cold days, they came 
from their homes, miles distant—from Charles- 
town, Cambridge, Chelsea, South Boston, 
North End, Boston Highlands, and al! parts 
of the city, and were at their post in season. 
They usually have only a cold dinner. But, 
yesterday, I gave them a dinner of baked po- 
tatoes, cold bam, tomatoes, coffee, and rolls. 
It would have done you good to have seen 
them go to work. It surpassed “Bob Sayers 
Party” in meonvenience. First, they volun- 


teered to scrub the floor of the establishment; | 


then carried dishes and groceries back and 
forth, vieing with each other in their efforts to 
do the most. 

But when they were seated, and had the 
privilege of helping themselves, it was luxury, 
indeed, to be able to have all they wanted, and 
not exceed their allowance, as they are always 
afraid of doing at a restaurant. But they nev- 
er looked happier nor handsomer than when 
each in turn put on my old calico dress, as the 
service required. I had simply offered work 
to destitute women, and they came for it glad- 
ly. But there are hundreds who search day 
after day, and fail to find any. One woman 
climbed fourteen flights of stairs in one day, 
vainly looking for work. 

I believe that the interest feit in these poor 
women is a result of the Suffrage Movement. 
I see its good effects every day, and feel free to 
say that much labor is wasted on ignorance 
and poverty in indiscriminate charity. If the 
soul aud the intellect are developed, they will 
take care of the body, and if not, they may as 
well separate now, as years hence. Thanking 
the sufirage ladies once more, in behalf of the 
working-girls of Boston, I remain, 

Yours truly, JENNIE COLLINS. 

Boffin’s Bower, Boston, Dec. 15, 1872. 


ART AS AN OCCUPATION FOR WOMEN. 


BY WALTER SMITH. 


I do not regard this as so much a woman’s 
question as a man’s question, and not as a sen- 
timental question at all, and decline to be 
made, by my own consent, a practical sufferer 
economically by the sentiment which others 
import into it. I want to feel the sensation of 
common honesty,—that I pay for a dollar’s 
worth of work with a dollar, and not with fif- 
ty cents,whether I buy it of a woman or a man; 
and I want to see one-half of the human be- 
ings that are born, do half the work which is 
to be done, and receive half its recompense. 
For every portion of that half of the work 
which men withhold from women, men have 
to make up by additions to their own half; 
and for every dollar withheld from them for 
work done, men have to pay them, in some way, 
directly or indirectly, as a question of senti- 
ment or charity; which destroys self-respect 
and independence in women, and develops in 
them slavishness and timidity, distrust in them- 
selyes, and absence of self-reliance and self- 
helpfulness. 

Iam aware that for this deplorable condi- 
tion of things no one is directly to blame, and 
that men are sometimes very hardly judged 
by women as being wholly responsible for it. 
We have drifted into it, having set too much 











store by that Eastern estimate of women we 
originally received from the Jews, and might- 
as well have adhered to burnt-offerings, peace- 
offerings, and sacrifices, as to still keep up the 
senseless distinctions of sex which came to us 
from the land of harems‘and fatalism. It is 
time to wake up from our delusion on this mat- 
ter,—time for men to reject, with the scorn and 
contempt it deserves, the masculine and femi- 
nine chirruping of those who accuse women- 
helpers of a desire to unsex themselves, as 
though that were possible. Here we see women 
of ability and power running off into all kinds of 
lamentable delusions, and inventing pestilent 
doctrines concerning their relationship to men, 
all for the want of sound practical education, 
good, healthy work, and fair treatment; and 
yet we fold our hands, and stand idly by, hor- 
rified at the phantom our neglect has called 
up, instead of remedying it by the only possi- 
ble specific,—work and wages, and plenty of 
both. We ought to clear away the fanatical 
cobwebs in women’s brains— engendered by 
superficial education, by their sense of unjust 
treatment, and partly by enferced idleness— 
with a vigorous blast of wholesome labor, in 
any capacity or occupation they choose them- 
selves, or can do the best at; and let us once 
for all try and learn the truth, that sin and la- 
bor are of no sex, and that any professional or 
manual occupation a decent woman could not 
worthily be employed in, a decent man has no 
right to engage upon; whilst every employ- 
ment that is necessary and honorable is as 
much so to one sex as to the other, the fitness 
of each for any occupation being controlled 
only by their physical powers. This, I main- 
tain, is not a sentimental view. It is, for aught 
I know, the view of many besides myself; 
though never having had time to read either 
book or pamphlet on the Woman’s Right’s ques- 
tion, I may be advancing very old arguments ; 
but this does not affect the rightness or wrong- 
ness of my own judgment, inasmuch as these 
conclusions have been arrived at independent- 
ly, by practical observation extending over 
many years, during which time I have been a 
daily educator of adult women, and thus know 
something of their wants and their powers. 
Experiments for educating women and men to- 
gether are familiar to me; and so, also, is the 
strict separation of the sexes educaticnally. 
The former, in every case coming within my 
observation, has been beneficial to both; and 
the latter as detrimental. For this reason I 
would as strongly oppose colleges and univer- 
sities for women only, as for men only, each 
being but half the .story ; and the next creat 
act of justice and wisdom which the just and 
wise should be called upon to perform, is open- 
ing all the universities and schools and col- 
leges to women, in which they may acquire the 
educational basis of all the professions. The 
dangers which sage people, with telescopic 
minds, descry in the distance, when “sweet girl 
graduates” are placed in daily association with 
their graduating brethren, is a danger which is 
existing in their own their 
neighbors’ hearthstones, in their own churches, 
and in all social assemblies every day, with- 
If it be true that young 
men and women cannot meet on the same 
staircase, listen to tlhe same lectures, and study 
the same subjects together, without disrespect- 
ful treatment of one another, and without in- 
fluencing each other badly, it is something ex- 
actly contrary to my experience for twenty 
years ; but, if it is really the case, the sooner 
they are taught to do so by actual experience, 
the better for every one coivceriied. 
scandal and disgrace to the nineteenth centu- 
ry, if it be so. 

I have dwelt more fully upon this topic than 
I should have felt warranted in doing, but for 
the fact that art study, especially, (in which 
knowledge of the human form is an essential 
to success in the highest branches), is one of 
the subjects which Mrs. Grundy has her opin- 
ions about, and darkly hints at the shocking 
things which sometimes happen, when women 
take to studying art, anatomy, and other—fear- 
ful subjects, that ladies of delicate perceptions 
should never think about. That kind of Grun- 
dyism must be wiped out; and I know no bet- 
ter way of doing it than by proving or making 
all such studies so pure and morally harmless 
that the purest-minded woman can study them 
without any shock to her most delicate per- 
ceptions, and with much profit to her knowl- 
edge, and carry on her studies side by side 
with her masculine fellow-students. If there 
be any apples on the tree of knowledge which 
Eve must neither touch nor taste, I think, on 
the whole, Adam will be better without them ; 
and history, if it sets a precedent at all, re- 
cords at least one instance where the same 
fruit was forbidden to both,—not to one only. 

It is some comfort to know that many of the 
preserves of knowledge have been successfully 
beseiged by women, and that colleges of sur- 
geons and physicians, and academies of art, 
whether royal or republican, are surrendering, 
unconditionally, to the demands of lady stu- 
dents for admission and degrees. In this cru- 
sade, men have taken the sorry part of ob- 
structives, helped and encouraged thereto by 
the cackling of some women who profess, in 
such matters, to be anxious only for the happi- 
ness of their own sex, but who, if they had 
ever faced the difficulties of providing for 
themselves, might very quickly find good 
grounds for changing their opinions. Remem- 
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bering, too, the indescribable amount of influ- 
ence which women have upon their children, I 
cannot imagine it possible to over-educate 
them ; for every word and thought they utter 
is unconsciously shaping the minds and lives 
of their children, whilst yet of tender age; 
and when we consider how almost invariable 
it has been, that the great men of all Ages have 
owed their first inspirations and their habits 
of thought to their mothers, whose superiori- 
ty to other women has been that of a higher 
education, it would appear to be established 
that whatever it may be necessary to teach to 
men in this world, it is a matter of necessity 
to teach to women, in order that the man’s ed- 
cation may begin with his life, and his mind 
be nurtured with his body, that perfect human 
education may be accomplisned—The Teacher. 





DO GIRLS THINK? 


EpiTors JoURNAL:—Walking behind two 
school girls on their way home, and evidently 
boon companions, I overheard their conversa- 
tion, which was nearly as follows: 

*Didn’t go to the Cunvertion? I was al- 
most ashamed to go; but Woman’s curiosity 
led me to the Temple building, and into the 
very hall where all those strong-minded wo- 
meu were assembled. Lucy Stone was speak- 
ing, whose voice is as low and as sweet as my 
mother’s, so I ventured to take aseat near the 
rostrum. 

“There were several speakers of both sexes. 
The ladies seemed talented and able, but I 
didn’t recognize how great they were, until 
after the gentlemen spoke; just as we don’t 
recognize how diminutive Tom Thumb is, 
until a little boy is placed on the stage beside 


him. 
‘*The women didn’t make speeches at all, but 


talked to the audience just as our teachers 
talk to us, and in no louder voice. If I tell 
you sowething, will you promise on your word 
and honor not to tell Charlie?- I have want- 
ed to vote ever since. They said that we would 
vote before long; what do you think of that? 
Girls don’t know enough to vote? Charlie 
does not think so. He says it would be as 
dangerous to put the ballot into the hands of 
a Woman, as it was for Bret Harte and Bill 
Nye to put cards into the hands of the 
“Heathen Chinee.” He fears their intellect 
more than he does their ignorance. Charlie 
says he wouldn’t have a wife who knew as 
much as he did for anything. He wants just 
me. You think I ought to be contented then ? 
Well, I suppose I ought; but Charlie and I 
quarrel sometimes, and then that part of Mil- 
ton which he reads to me so often, where he 
says that the wife should worship God through 
her husband, seems fallacious. For I don’t 
think Charlie is much of a spiritual guide 
when he’s mad. Besides God gave reason and 
judgment to me just as he did to him, and I 
believe he gavethem tome touse. No! those 
women didn’t put new notions into my head; 
but they revived the old ones. Ever since I 
heard Henry Ward Beecher say that the sad- 
dest sight he ever looks upon is the faces of a 
congregation of women, I have watched them. 
And there I read the reason why we girls 
have such a horror of growing o!d. I read 
there something more to be dreaded than a 
faded countenance. Those hard lines and sad 
eyes don’t come of the care of house-keeping 
alone, any more than they would appear on 
our faces by the hard sums in Trigonometry. 
It is because they are not appreciated. Their 
husbands are improving ail the time, and they 
are retrograding. They are growing farther 
and farther apart. They feel it, and their 
husbands know it. 

“This is wrong; none of us ought to dread 
the future. Life ought to be as happy in the 
fruit as in the blossom. Men ought to look 
after the mental welfare of their families as 
much as the physical; they ought to feel that 
it is their duty not only to contribute money 
but also the lessons that they learn in the 
great outer world. Those lessons should be 
repeated at home. I want always to be inter- 
ested in what interests Charlie. I don’t want 
home to be a place for him to relax his man- 
ners and show his temper; nor a place merely 
to eat and to sleep. I want him to respect 
his home as the sanctuary of refinement and 
love, asa place in which to talk politics as 
well ag economy. I want to grow old with him, 
and not away from him, and when I stand in 
the law equal with him, I think all this will be 
realized. 

“Atthe corner? So weare! Good night. 
Remember—you are not to tell any one what 


we’ve been talking about.” 
M. E. TALLMoN. 
St. Louis, Dec. 14, 1872. 


WHAT IS SOROSIS? 


Eprtors Womay’s Journat:—In your pa- 
per I notice frequently the term “Sorosis.” 
Please what is the Sorosis, and for what design- 
ed? Is it an organization for women? If so, 
is it for women of high attainments only, and 
is there anything of the kind outside of Mas- 
sachusetts or New York city, etc.? Please an- 
swer through the JouRNAL or by mail, as you 
may see fit, but don’t disappoint me by not 
answering at all. 

The Woman’s Rights question is seldom al- 
luded to in this vicinity, and when it is, meets 
with small favor. A lady, who is an excellent 
housekeeper, said to me one day, “Would you 








be seen going to the polls to vote?” Remembering 
that every woman ought to be a good house- 
keeper (whether nature intended or not) and 
my deficiencies in that line, I timidly replied, 
“I would, if others of my sex went.” But I was 
inclined to think, within myself, that some of 
these women who “would not be seen at the 
polls” would be among the first to avail them- 
selves of the privilege of voting. 

Success to your Journa (of which I have 
been a reader but a short time), and to all your 
efforts in the Woman’s Rights cause! God 
bless Lucy Stone, whom I knew in Abby Kel- 
ly’s time. May she live to see the day when 
Woman shall have her rights, and long enjoy 
the privileges she has made such untiring ef- 
fort to obtain ! Yours respectfully, 

Mrs. L. 8. Fisner. 

Castleton, N.. Y., Oct. 30, 1872. 
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(OvEeR BUTTERICK’S PATTERN Rooms), 
144 Tremont Street, Besten, Mase 


Oct5 3m 
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Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, December 28, 1872. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE A REPUBLICAN 
ISSUE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


NATIONAL REPUBLICAN PLATFORM ADOPT- 
ED AT PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 9, 1872. 
14. THe REPUBLICAN PARTY IS MIND- 
© FUL OF ITS OBLIGATIONS TO THE LOYAL WO- 
MEN OF AMERICA, FOR THEIR NOBLE DEVO- 
TION TO THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM; THEIR 
ADMISSION TO WIDER FIELDS OF USEFUL- 
WESS IS VIEWED WITH SATISFACTION; AND 
THE HONEST DEMANDS OF ANY CLASS OF 
CITIZENS FOR ADDITIONAL RIGHTS SHOULD 
BE TREATED WITH RESPECTFUL CONSIDERA- 
TION. 


MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 
ADOPTED AT WORCESTER, AUG. 28, 1872. 
8. RESOLVED—THAT WE HEARTILY AP- 

PROVE OF THE BECOGNITION OF THE RIGHTS 

OF WOMAN CONTAINED IN THE FOURTEENTH 

CLAUSE OF THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN 

PLATFORM; THAT THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 

OF MASSACHUSETTS, AS THE REPRESENTA- 

TIVE OF LIBERTY AND PROGRESS IS IN FA- 

VOR OF EXTENDING SUFFRAGE ON EQUAL 

TERMS TO ALL AMERICAN CITIZENS, IRRE- 

SPECTIVE OF SEX, AND WILL HAIL THE DAY 

WHEN THE EDUCATED INTELLECT AND EN- 

LIGHTENED CONSCIENCE OF WOMAN WILL 

FIND DIRECT EXPRESSION AT THE BALLOT 

BOX. 























A hearth and home festival spreading its 
joy to the remotest regions of the earth. A 
high festival of the church of Rome, yet its fa- 
miliar hilarity with us is a feature of Protes- 
tantism, deriving from the Germanic and the 
Saxon races. Washington Irving’s ‘‘Brace- 
bridge Hall,” shows us one aspect of Christmas 
in England. Dickens, in “Pickwick” and the 
“Carol” shows us another. Both are delightful, 
But every new Christmas has some new ele- 
ment which cannot be included in the record 
of the past. Great doctrines bud and blossom 
slowly. Christianity, at its outset, was an- 
nounced as good news. Our idea of this 
grows and rises with the world’s growth. 
From personal saintship, with its intense and 
exclusive sensibilities, we come, by degrees, to 
contemplate the redemption of the world as a 
happy and healthful process, to be realized by 
the carrying out of the divine order which pos- 
tulates, as one of its conditions, the free co-op- 
eration of mankind. 

Let us think how inclusive is this order, 
how it holds things old and new, great and 
small, in its magical sphere. The toys and 
gambols of the children are appropriate to its 
high occasions. So are the vaticinations of 
wise men. A babe brought with him into 
this world the seed of our present civilization, 
its happiness and its safety. Therefore let the 
babes rejoice, and let the nursery altar be 
trimmed and decorated. Through labor and 
wisdom this happy gift was ripened, perfected, 
and given to society in a permanent and her- 
itable form. Therefore iet the wise and la- 
borious watch the welfare of the world, and 
take heart from the example of him who over- 
came it. The youngest born is touched by 
the legend of the wondrous Babe. And the 
most aged grandsire, sitting beside the glowing 
hearth-stone can say: “‘Now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace,’”’ for all who have 
taken heed of Christ’s great and generous 
method, have seen the salvation of God. 

But especially is this a day for mothers. A 
pure woman gave this blessing to the world. 
The mother’s pain and weariness had before 
it this surpassing reward. So, mothers, re- 
member that no hope is like yours. Something 
more beautiful than the earth has yet seen 
may look back to you as to itssource. And 
have you not, all women of you, the happy 
task before you of bringing the true Christ on 
earth, that Christ of universal peace, faith and 
love which the great gospel fureshadows. 

So, greetings to our dear sisters, far and 
wide. Greetings to those who labor and are 
heavy laden, and to those who have passed 
their busiest time, and are now taking rest, 
and working in a different way, without stress 
or strain. And hail to the Christmas, as the 
appearance of a n¢w bud on the consecrated 
tree of the world-church. All of us may 

help to tend this bud, and to watch and help its 
delicate unfolding. In the unity of this task, 
may mutual good-will develop more and more, 
so that all of us, learning to love God and hu- 
mankind, may be sure to love each other. 
J. W. H. 


oa — - 


WELCOME ORTHODOXY! 


The Christian Union and the Independent 
are the two most influential and widely circulat- 
ed denominational papers publisbed in Ameri- 
ca. The Christian Union, edited by Henry 
Ward Beecher, the most popular minister in 
any denomination,is the most prominent repre- 
sentative of liberal religious thought distinctly 
evangelical in its character. The Ind-pend- 
ent, on the other hand, is the leading repre- 
sentative of liberal religious thought in its 


The attitude of these two great organs of 
religious thought towards the question of Wo- 
man Suffrage, has, therefore, a profound sig- 
nificance which is worthy of ‘‘respectful con- 
sideration.” It is not accidental, but pro- 
phetic. For the orthodox religious sentiment 
is still, as it has ever been, in its political bear- 
ings, the dominant sentiment of the country. 
In spite of imported Catholicism and devel- 
oped Rationalism, no political battle can be 
won without orthodox support, and no politi- 
cal battle can long fail of success after that 
support is obtained. 

The Christian Union, last week, in a lead- 
ing editorial entitled,“What we Propose,” lays 
down its programme for the coming year ‘‘as 
a Family Newspaper, seeking to carry into 
the household all those elements which pro- 
duce Christian hope, faith, intelligence, refine- 
ment and genial entertainment.” It pledges 
itself to “discuss all the questions of interest 
which may arise, with special reference to the 
wants of the Family.” It declares that its 
sympathies are clearly with those interpreta- 
tions of the Bible usually called evangelical or. 
orthodox, and with the Congregational policy 
in church government.” 

It will seek, in all appropriate ways, to pro- 
mote the cause of temperance, to aid in the 
reformation of morals, to secure upright mag- 
istrates, to create a public opinion by which 
good laws are put in force, to inspire the great 
working class with generous ambition, to pro- 
mote good will between all grades in society ; 
to assuage social irritations and secure Peace. 
[t will plead for a Code of Nations, a Congress 
of Arbitration by which nations shall be leagued 
together hereafter for the preservation of the 
peace of the world. Jt will advocate Univer- 
sal Suffrage, without regard to Sex or Race. 
Believing that every citizen under the law 
should vote, it will demand that ample pro- 
vision shall be made for the free education of 
every child in the land, ard that every child 
shall be compelled to receive it. In politics it 
will be jealous for the rights of each State in 
its own province, and equally for the sover- 
eignty of the Federal Government in its 
sphere. In sympathy with the Republican 
party, in its main ends, it will not give upits 
right to criticise and condemn whatever may, 
at any time, seem unwise or hurtful. 

The friends of Woman Suffrage, who have 
viewed, not without impatience and regret, 
the past reticence of the Christian Union 
With regard to the unjust disfranchisement of 
three-fourths of the church members of Amer- 
ica, will hail this manly utterance of the Chris- 
tian Union, as the herald of a New Departure. 
Henceforth we shall hope to find in Mr. 
Beecher the editor, the same out-spoken adyo- 
cacy of suffrage which we have long and 


Christian minister, and first President of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association. 

The Independent, always friendly to Wo- 
man Suffrage, is equally explicit and even 
more pronounced in its advocacy. Inarecent 
leading editorial entitled “Massachusetts to 
the Front,” it declares: 

We have substantially secured the equal 
rights of the Negro. Another contest looms 
in the immediate future, which will be fought 
with less acrimony and less blood, and in 
which the victory will be more easily achieved. 
With the retiracy of the disreputable advocates 
of Woman Suffrage, the subject is pressing 
again into prominence, and politicians and 
statesmen and voters must prepare themselves 
for the Coming Woman. 

We might make similar quotations from 
Zion’s Herald, the leader of New England 
Methodism, and from other evangelical] papers 
in different parts of the country, if space per- 
mitted. The number of our allies constantly 
increases. 

On the other hand the Boston Pilot, the 
New York Observer, and the Chicago Advance 
still do their feeble best to thwart and retard 
the Emancipation of Woman. But they are 
falling behind. The reiigious thought of the 
country is flowing round them like the tide. 
Soon, they, too, will float or be submerged, and 
St. Paul will be retranslated and explained, as 
he has been in regard to Negro Slavery, in the 
interest of the Golden Rule and the Equal 
Rights of Woman. H. B. B. 





COLORADO AND WYOMING, 


The friends of Woman Suffrage have beeff 
shocked by the application made by the Terri- 
tory of Colorado to Congress, for the merging 
of the Territory of Wyoming with Colorado, 
so that the latter may gain the required num- 
ber of inhabitants to secure its admission to 
the Union as a State. 

The absorption of Wyoming in such a man- 
ner, thus putting an end to the great experi- 
ment it is making of a government by the peo- 
ple, men and women, would be a crime against 
civilization itself. The proposition should not 
be entertained by Congress for a moment. 

In Wyoming, alone, has the theory of our 
government, viz: the consent of the governed, 
been practically accepted. For years the con- 
sent of all men, except criminals and idiots, 
has been accepted, as essential to Republican 
institutions. But against the complete appli- 
cation of the theory to women, there have 
been endless objections and ceaseless opposi- 
tion. 

The result of Universal Suffrage in Wyoming 
has already done much towards answering 
these objections, and securing the good will of 
those who were, before, enemies of the right of 
Woman to the ballot. 

The testimony of Governor Campbell is, 








wider commercial and political bearings. 


that the result of Woman Suffrage has been 


‘ 


good, only good, and that continually. The 
nation waited for just such proofs as those 
which are being furnished in Wyoming. It 
is due to the principle involved, that the ex- 
periment shall be fairly tried. On no ac- 
count sbould there be any interference with it. 

Colorado can wait for its admission to the 
Union, and it will be just as well for it in the 
end. But Wyoming should be untouched, 
while the nation learns the great lesson which 
that Territory is so quietly teaching. 

Let there be no absorption, then, but let Wo- 
‘man Suffrage have one fair trial in Wyoming. 

L. 8. 


COMPENSATION. 


A CHRISTMAS GREETING. 


Whether the suffrage come early or late; 
whether in peaceful revolution it will change 
the very complexion of the State, or, with it, 
we shall go jogging along in the old fashion, 
merely doubling and duplicating the votes of 
men, one thing, at least, is sure, one practical 
result is already attained—the creating of a 
hearty esprit de corps among women them- 
selves, 

Women are accustomed to work at micro- 
scopic distances, so to speak. In the little 
round of the church sewing-society, and in the 
local ‘‘charities’’ around them, heretofore the 
sphere and limit of woman’s out-door work, 
though these have been kindling benevolence, 
and vast reservoirs of material aid, the spirit 
and tone—except in some few rare instances 
—of these organizations, has been neither lof- 
ty nor liberal. 

It is not recorded that the first Dorcas was 
dumb, and her clustering descendants have 
almost made her good name synonymous with 
petty gossip and the exciting rivalry of little 
minds. 

But when the war brought the Fiery Cross 
through all these hedged-in and narrow neigh- 
borhoods, burning through and through with 
its sacred flame, until all petty barriers were 
down, the clear air and sunlight of a divine 
purpose streamed into every Woman’s life. 
Broader horizon, nobler motives, entered then 
into many a soul that had lain cramped and 
stifled until then. 

And of all the legacies the war has left us, 
apart from the great Inheritance, this is sure- 
ly the most precious. It ploughed deep for 
other harvests—that ploughshare made of 
swords. 

Who that takes up a copy of the WomAn’s 


all the world over, but feels a glow, a hearty 
cheer, in looking on the ‘fields where these 
reapers are toiling. Into Woman Suffrage 
societies, the petty elements that, in their 
day, made up the sum of Woman’s out-door 
interests, can no longer come. United ona 
broader basis, a more generous bond, with 
the inspiration of a purpose that embraces all 
womanhood, not merely the suffering bodies, 
but the souls that are starved, and thirsting, 
and beaten with many stripes, they can nev- 
er subside into littleness. 

And another belittling influence, let us be 
thankful, grows weaker everyday. ‘The emp- 
ty compliments which flattered Woman’s 
weakness, while they fostered her helpless- 
ness, are blown like chaff and thistle-down in 
the stronger, freer air. 

Women are learning to estimate their true 
value, their strength, and their deficiencies, in 
the frank discipline of the new order. 

There are errors and exaggerations, of 
course, in some, as yet, unbalanced minds; 
but we will warrant that no woman ever set 
herself steadily to an important work without 
painfully feeling her lack of that business 
training, of that knowledge of affairs, which 
comes in the every-day life of men. 

The necessity of stating opinions with clear- 
ness and accuracy, is also more and more 
manifest, day by day, to those women who 
would convince as wellas persuade. With the 


thankfully acknowledged in Mr. Beecher the purse and reads what women are doing, 


- - —- self-respect which comes hand in hand with 
clearer vision, comes also a regard for the in- 
dividuality and opinions of others, which has 
not, heretofore, distinguished the feminine 


argument, a willingness to listen, and a con- 


viction that clamor and earnestness are not 
identical. 


We do not expect of Chinese women the 
ability to rival an English girl in her daily 
“constitutional” walk. Nor would it be just 
to claim for the American Woman, that, at 


one bound, she may rid herself of the old, illog- 


ical, impetuous, unbalanced methods of speech 


and action. Those time-honored ‘‘ways” of 


hers, which have exalted her to the skies as 


an “intuitive” angel in the poetic regard, and 
have degraded her on the earth to an idiotic 


infant, in the legal view, must: still obtain, un- 
til she be educated—led out of, and above 


them, by broader counsels, and a deeper 
knowledge. 


And we do unqualifiedly claim that, as 
there is consecration in the cause of Woman 


Suffrage, there is also education in it. 


The consecration, who shall deny? As 
from the old world and the new, alike, come 
words of cheer and sympathy, of a generous 
rivalry, what Woman’s heart is not stirred 
with the thought of this sisterhood, bound 
by no vow; this holy order, which admits 
alike the lofty and the lowly, the poor and the 


rich, the most brilliant and the most unletter- 


ed woman, in its single purpose of fullest op- 
portunity to all, the highest womanhood to 
all! 

Nothing that concerns‘a woman’s struggles 


tion and success of Woman’s work is its con- 
stant aim. 

Is it steep climbing, do we think, up this 
hill of difficulty, where the ignorance and the 
apathy of sister-women plant thorns and rub- 
bish in our way? Be of good cheer, ye climb- 
ers; do not scorn them that they turn their 
faces from the shining mountain-tops, that 
you so surely see. Let your nobleness, your 
great-heartedness, your pure and gracious wo- 
manhood, be unto them as witnesses of your 


has done for you, show ye even unto them. 
8. C. H. 


SQUATTER SOVEREIGNTY. 

In flagrant violation of the Republican 
pledge of respectful consideration, Mr. Ed- 
munds, of Vermont, from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Senate, last Thursday, reported 
adversely the bill to allow women to vote and 
hold office in the Territories, which was intro- 
duzed, at the last session, by Hon. Henry Wil- 
son. 

In reporting adversely upon the bill, Sena- 
tor Edmunds, the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, remarked that whatever might be 
the sentiments of the members of the Commit- 
tee on the abstract question involved in the 
bill, this was a matter which should be deter- 
mined by the people, and not by Congress. 
This conclusion on the part of the Committee 
was arrived at, not because of a belief that 
Congress has not the right to legislate to grant 
women the right to vote and hold office in the 
Territories, but on the ground that the women 
themselves, or the people of the Territories, 
have not generally applied to Congress for the 
privilege. It will be remembered that the 
same Committee reported about a year ago 
that the Constitution does not, as is claimed 
by some persons, accord to women the elec- 
tive franchise. Notwithstanding the adverse 
report of the Committee on the bill above men- 
tioned, Senator Pomeroy, of Kansas, who is 
always looking out for a chance to do some- 
thing in the interest of temperance and of Wo- 
man Suffrage, had the bill placed upon the 
calender, in the hope that, at least, a pretty 
thorough discussion of the subject can be fore- 
ed before the expiration of the Congress. 

History repeats itself. The sophistry of 
Senator Edmunds is identically the sophistry 
used by Senator Douglass, fifteen years ago, in 
regard to the question of slavery in the Terri- 
tories. The Republican members of the Ju- 
diciary Committee of the Senate, in their op- 
position to Impartial Suffrage for Woman, 
have gone back upon their own Republican 
record, and have stultified their own political 
career. If they were consistent, they would 
renounce the name of Republicans, and join 
the Democracy, to which they logieally belong. 

Have they forgotten that the Presidential 
battles of 1856 and 1860 were fought upon this 
very ground? The Republicans claiming that 
under the Constitution it is the right and duty 
of Congress to “make all needful rules and reg- 
uations for the ‘Territories,” and proposing to 
prohibit slavery therein. The Democracy de- 
manding that the whole question should be 
postponed until the people of each Territory 
should decide for themselves when they should 
apply for admission as a State. 

Mr. Edmunds tells us that the people of the 
Territories have not asked Congress to inter- 
fere. Granted. Wyoming and Utah have in- 
deed already established Impartial Suffrage for 
women. And in Colorado, the Territorial Leg- 
islature has come very near to doing the same, 
But that is not the question. These infant 

communities are the wards of the nation. 
Free from the artificial restraints and preju- 
dices of older communities, they are to be 
formed and molded in conformity with the 
highest American ideals. To allow the acci- 
dental whims of the first hundred or thousand 
settlers to determine the principle upon which 
great communities are to be organized, would 
be equally unjust to the million of men and 
women who will follow, and to the millions 
of citizens in the States already organized, who 
guard and guarantee the future of the Terri- 
tories. H. B. B. 


“HELP THOSE WOMEN.’ 

A new society, representing all denomina- 
tions, has recently been formed in New Ha- 
ven,under the name of “The United Workers.” 
The officers of the society consist of nine la- 
dies well-known in this vicinity. The mem- 
bers propose to establish a coffee house in one 
or more of the worst portions of the city, to 
compete with the many grog-shops which still 
disgrace this semi-capital of New England 
scholarship. The other and the principal ob- 
ject of this Association is to open, in a pleasant 
and appropriate locality, ‘a boarding-house 
for business women, who, arriving in town as 
strangers, to look for work, often run great 
risks before respectable shelter is found. This 
boarding-house would supply lodging and good 
food at cost, and open cheerful parlors for the 








use of all women through the day and even- 
ing.” Attempts of this kind have already 


or a woman’s pain, is foreign to it; the perfec- | 


purpose. What the work in your high calling | 





proved very successful in other Cities, ang 
there is no reason to doubt that the record of 
the New Haven workers will be equally praise. 
worthy. 

The reading of their circular suggests g few 
thoughts which I will note down. The head. 
ing consists of three words taken from the 
apostle Paul’s earnest exhortation to the Phi}. 
ippians: “Help Those Women.” But how 
we besthelp those women? This is the ques. 
tion which immediately presents itself, Un. 
doubtedly, the present undertaking is a most 
excellent one, but, in the matter of redy 
the sale of intoxicating liquors, is there No bet. 
ter, shorter, surer way of accomplishing the 
object in view? 

For an answer, we need only look at the te. 
cent vote of the ladies of Danbury, Ct., athriy. 
ing inland town of that State, already wel]. 
known throughout the country as the 
home of 427 strong-minded, prohibitory 
Maine-law women. All honor to those noble, 
would-be Grace Darlings, who need but the 
boats and the oars to rescue their 452 brother 
from the treacherous waves, ere they reach 
that maelstrom from whose swift current there 
is no escape. 

Another question which suggests itself, is, 
how long is it since the people, and especially 
those moving in the highest circles of society, 
as many engaged in this enterprise do, how 
long is it since they have acknowledged that 
there is such a class of beings in the commu 
nity as “business women?” There is, indeed, 
and there always has been such a class, and 
the present hearty recognition of their exis. 
tence is amost encouraging omen. Not many 
years will elapse before it will be considered 
more honorable to be called a business woman, 
than to be classed among those who are noted 
only for their money, leisure, laziness, and ig- 
norance of nearly everything which is not in- 
cluded under the name of fashionable educa- 
tion. Ido not mean to disparage those who 
have honestly come into the possession of @ 
goodly amount of worldly riches, as long as they 
are reasonably industrious and manifest a de- 
sire to aid their fellow creatures. Inordinate 
love of dress, desire of’ ease, hatred of work 
and study, and interest in fashionable follies, 
are by no means confined entirely to the 
wealthy classes. ; 

It is true, as the circular says, that women 
in strange cities often run great risks before re- 
spectable shelter is found; but why is it? Be 
cause toe few policeman are employed; be- 
cause the streets of all cities are badly lighted 
in the evening; because street-walkers of both 
sexes are allowed to perambulate the thor- 
oughfares ; because concert saloons, grog-shops, 
gambling dens, brothels, and other disreputa- 
ble places are permitted to exist; because these 
hells of earth often put on a semblance of re- 
spectability, and appear under the forms of in- 
telligence offices, restaurants, hotels, boarding- 
houses, and private residences, so that stran- 
gers, and even others who are more familiar 
with the city, are often deceived; because ho- 
tels are allowed to refuse admittance to ladies 
unaccompanied by gentlemen; because men 
known to lead dissolute lives are admitted into 
good society; because fewer occupations are 
open to women than to men, and women are 
paid less for the same work than men, for 
which reason, they are often driven to dishon- 
erable methods in order to obtain sufficient 
food and respectable clothing; and finally, be- 
cause that power which would enable them 
to destroy, or, at least, considerably lessen 
these evils, is unjustly withheld from them. 

To establish boarding houses in which lodg- 
ing and good food can be obtained at a moder- 
ate charge by both men and women of limited 
means, is an excellent measure, and I hope 
such enterprises will be begun everywhere, 
and continued, if necessary, to the end of time; 
but the enfranchisement of Woman will ac- 
complish more good than multitudes of “unit- 
ed workers” can possibly effect under the pres- 
ent state of the laws. M. S. WILSON. 
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LECTURES OF THE NEW ENGLAND WO- 
MAN’S CLUB. 

We once more invite the special attention 
of our readers to the admirable course of lec- 
tures given by members of the New England 
Woman’s Club, at the Meionaon, every Satur- 
day afternoon. Mrs, JutiA WARD Howe 
opened the course « fortnight ago, with a de- 
lightful lecture on “Men’s Women and Wo- 
men’s Women,” which has been extensively 
noticed in our city papers, and was followed, 
last Saturday afternoon, by an eloquent and 
practical discourse by Mrs. MAry A. LIVER- 
MORE, entitled “What shall we do with our 
daughters?” This afternoon PRoFESsOR 
MARIA MITCHELL will give a new lecture oD 
“Astronomy,” for which her special studies 
have so amply qualified her. Next week, MIss 
VIRGINIA VAUGHN will give anew lecture on 
“Genius and Trade.” The course will be con- 
cluded by Mrs. Leonowens, who will givé 
the result of twelve years study of the women 
of the Orient, in a lecture called “Asiatic Wo 
men.”’ 

These ladies are all members of the New 
England Woman’s Club, and all possessed of 
national reputations. Let every woman 
who appreciates the higher education of her, 
sex attend, and induce the gentlemen of her 
acquaintance to do likewise. 
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MEETING OF THE NEW YORK 
NONE AN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 

The December monthly meeting of the New 
York Woman Suffrage Association was held 
g short time since, at No. 332 West Twenty- 
third Street, Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour, Pres- 
jdent, occupying the chair. The correspond- 


"jpg Secretary, Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, pre- 


sented her report, in which she stated that 
she had addressed letters to several Republi- 
can members of Congress, calling their atten- 
tion to the Fourteenth Plank of the Philadel- 

platform, at the same time reminding 
them that he Woman Suffrage advocates had 
supported the Republican ticket, and contrib- 
uted much towards its success; and she de- 
sired their opinions regarding the Cause. She 
reported the receipt of answers from three, 
who responded favorably, but wished their 
pames to be withheld; and she had the assur- 
ance also of a Democratic member that he 
was “becoming inclined that way.” 

Mrs. J. A. Hull, in behalf of the Executive 
Committee, recommended that earnest efforts 
be made to secure the adoption of a Sixteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution, granting 
women the right to vote, and also one of simi- 
jar import to the Constitution of this State. 
For this latter purpose, the Executive Com- 
mittee was directed to bring the matter to the 
attention of the Constitutional Commission, 
and urge itsimportance. The Executive Com- 
mittee reported resolutions, which were adopt- 
ed, declaring that a Government in which wo- 
men have no voice is in no sense representative, 
calling upon the Legislature to allow women 
the right of suffrage under a clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, endorsing the action 
of the American Woman Suffrage Association 
at St. Louis in its recommendations to Con. 
gress, and promising to assist the cause by 
means of “printed matter, memorials, and well- 
arranged public meetings.’’ 

The President then presented her annual 
address, in which she deplored the disrepute 
brought upon the Society and the cause by the 
conduct of certain persons of unenviable no- 
toriety who had forced themselves to the front 
of the movement; and she feared this would 
embarrass the friends of the cause considera- 
bly, making it necessary to go forward slowly 
and carefully. She spoke of the increased 
strength of the cause, which she declared pol- 
iticians no longer dared ignore; and she look- 
ed now, with much hope, to the Republican 
party, which, though rather conservative on 
the subject, had still given them the first rec- 
ognition, and betrayed signs of doing more yet. 
She counseled the agitation of the question, 
believing that constant repetitions of even the 
same arguments would, as it had, result in 
progress. She was opposed, however, to any 
attempt to vote till their legal right to do so 
was clearly defined. She then argued the jus- 
tice of their claim, and drew, in strong light, a 
contrast between the miserable vagabond, 
whose right to vote is undisputed, and the la- 
dies of the Society, to whom it was denied. 

Considerable desultory discussion was then 
indulged in as to future movements, in which 
enthusiasm was manifested. It was claimed 
that the time was very opporture for the work, 
and thatthe campaign should be carried on 
vigorously. The Society adjourned till the 
first Friday in January. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


A meeting of the Citizens’ Suffrage Associa- 
tion was held at No. 333 Walnut Street, last 
week, Mrs. MANN presiding. 

The Pvesident, Mr. E. M. DAvis, reported 
that he had, since the iast regular meeting, 
distributed through the mails over two thou- 
sand papers, containing the reports of previqus 
meetings, speeches, circulars, addresses and 
petitions, and nearly as many by hand, not 
wildly, but discreetly; that he has now on 
hand the following petition for circulation :— 

To the Constitutional Convention of the 
State of Pennsylvania :—We, the undersigned, 
respectfully petition your honorable body to 
amend the Constitution of the State so as to 
secure to all citizens of mature age the right of 
suffrage. 

He also reported the time needed for direct 
ing documents, receiving and answering let- 
ters and adding to the alphabetical list of 
lames, and the appointment of a regular and 
paid agent. He recommended that two per- 
80ns be employed for three months, one to per- 
form the duties named, and another to attend 
to the work in the interior of the State, parti- 
cularly the eastern section. 

He also reported the receipt of $132.25, and 
assured the members that persons were will- 
ing to give morey freely, whenever a definite 
Measure was presented to them, 

He also reported that his office, No. 338 Wal- 
Rut Street, was open at all hours of the day 
for the use of the friends of Woman Suffrage. 

He read some letters from Miss Authony, 

ts. Byrnes and others. 

The report was approved, and the following 
Tesolutions passed :— 

Resolved, That the President be authorized 
form eley two agents untll May 1, 1873, to per- 
ful, me service as hemay consider most use- 
to each os tage of these proceedings be sent 
collected by e persons whose names have been 

y the President, and that they be re- 
quested, and they are hereby requested, t» co- 
te with us in securing an amendment to 


the Constitution that will secure Suffrage, 
without regard to sex, and to that end that 
they haye the foregoing petition signed as 
numerously as possible, and sent to this office 
by the 15th of February next, and that they be 
farther requested to send to this office the 
names, with post-office address, of such per- 
sons in their vicinity as take an ibterest in the 
subject, or who may be glad to get documents 
on the subject. 

Resolved, That the women of this State, 
who are in favor or opposed to Suffrage for wo- 
men, be requested to manifest, in some way, 
their interest in the subject. 

Resolved, That the voluntary and generous 
offer of Miss 8. B. Anthony, to spend a large 
portion of the coming three months in the 
State, to aid us in agitating the subject of 
Woman Suffrage, be gratefully received, and 
our friends in all parts of the State be request- 
ed to make such preparations as will secure 
her an attentive hearing, corresponding with 
her at this office, (directed to the Citizens’ As- 
sociation, Philadelphia, No. 533 Walnut St.) 


Mr. DaAyis moved that a Committee on Pub- 
lication, to consist of three members, be ap- 
pointed to select proper matterconnected with 
the ballot for women, and to distribute the 
same throughout the State. Agreed to. 

Mrs. E. L. BLADEN read an encouraging 
letter from Mrs. Gage, a prominent member 
of an Association at Washington, advising 
that all energies should be bent toward 
the ballot. The letter also stated that the 
Association had undertaken the prosecution 
of the suits which had been brought against 
Susan B. Anthony, at Rochester, for voting 
at the last election in that city. 

Mr. KILGorE gave notice that the case of 
Carrie Burnham vs. the Election Judges, who 
refused her vote at the fall election of 1871, 
after she had paid her taxes, and was legally 
registered, would again come up in court for 
argument, in the first week in January, in all 
probability, and he desired that the women 
should crowd the court-house, and display 
their interest in the case, and encourage the 
brave woman, who would plead her own 
cause. 

On motion of Mrs. E. 8. BLADEN it was 

Resoived, That the members of this Asso- 
ciation, deeply appreciating and thoroughly 
sympathizing with the able efforts of Miss 
Carrie S. Burnham, to obtain for herself and 
her sex the acknowledgment of their right to 
vote, are desirous of expressing the same by 
their presence and their aid when Miss Burn- 
ham’s case comes up for argument, before the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, upon the 
6th of January next. 

On motion of W. M. Davis it was 

Resolved, That the Committee on Suffrage 
be requested to co-operate with a like Com- 
mittee (on suffrage) of the Radical Club, and 
the Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, in presenting the question of suffrage 
before the Convention, for the revisal of the 
Constitution of this State, and of requesting 
Mrs. Lucratia Mott to present this petition. 


On motion of Mrs. BARNHURST it was 


Resolved, That a vote of thanks be render- 
ed to the Hon. Mr. Temple, for the demonstra- 
tion of his truly Republican principles in in- 
troducing his resolution authorizing Woman 
Suffrage. Adjourned. 


———as—-—s—Sets—O—i—_N 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MAINE. 


We publish, this week, an interesting letter 
from Mrs. Campbell, giving a good account of 
her meetings in Maine. The newspapers of 
the State make very favorable mention of her. 
The Bangor Whig and Courier has the follow- 
ing editorial :— 

SHALL WOMEN VOTE? 


The audience which assembled in the Uni- 
versalist Church last evening to listen to the 
lecture by Mrs. Margaret Campbell, on the 
above named subject, evidently appreciated the 
effort of the speaker, who was introduced by 
the pastor of the church, Rev. Mr. Goodenough, 
The lady speaks under the auspices of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association, who 
are now carrying out their plan of pressing 
this subject upon therattention of the people 
until the question shall be definitely settled. 
She speaks candidly and with a force and logi- 
cal clearness that at once engages the attention 
of those who think soberly. She handled, with 
telling sarcasm, the subject of ‘‘Woman’s 
sphere,’’ saying that man selects his sphere and 
then coolly marks out and fixes by law that of 
woman, which, if the true one, would not re- 
quire laws to keep her in it. Taxation with- 
out representation, she says, is tyranny now, 
as much as in the days of our forefathers, and 
women to-day suffer the same tyranny. She 
illustrated this point by referring to statistics 
by which it is seen that, in Massachusetts, wo- 
men pay taxes on $131,000,000 of property, 
not to mention the amounts they have deposit- 
edin Saving Banks, There are women own- 
ing whole streets of houses, and yet can have 
no voice ‘n deciding what the sidewalk shall 
be that is laid before their doors, but the 
drunken sot who lies in the gutter can decide 
for them, with his vote. Women are taxed for 
the support of colleges from which they are de- 
barred. The Republican party are now in ad- 
vance of other political bodies in point of ree- 
ognition of Woman’s Rights. Politicians who 
oppose Woman Suffrage will as surely be po- 
litically beheaded as were those who opposed 
the anti-slavery movement. The lady vccu- 
pied an hour and a halfin her address, speak- 
ing without notes, and expressed her thoughts 
in eloquent and well-rounded sentences. Her 
lecture is worthy a hearing from all classes who 
will judge its merits by intelligence, and not by 
prejudice. 

A correspondent of the Belfast Progressive 
Age, writes as follows:— 


The people of Unity were highly entertain- 
ed, on Wednesday evening last, by alecture on 
Woman Suffrage, delivered by Mrs. Margaret 
Campbell, agent of the New England Woman 
Suffrage Association, She is a ready speaker, 
and spoke for nearly an hour and a half to an 
attentive and apparently deeply interested au- 
dience, though owing to the disagreeable dark- 





ness of the evening, and the prevailing horse 


epidemic, rot nearly as many were present, as 
would have been, under more favorable cir- 
cumstances. Mrs. Campbell is a pleasant lady, 
agreeable in manner, and handles her subject 
with an ease that shows her perfect under- 
standing of it. Her argument is clear, sound, 
and forcible,and she is wanting in neither 
wit nor pathos, for she moves her audience 
both to smiles and tears. She is a native of 
this State, and well fitted to occupy a promi- 
nent place among the gifted daughters of 
Maine. The Association have shown their 
appreciation of her talents, by sending her 
among her native hills, to rouse the people to 
perform their part in solving the great ques- 
tion of the hour—Shall the Women be allow- 
ed to vote? Mrs. Campbell’s progress, thus 
far, in her native State, has been a direct con- 
tradiction of the old and oft repeated text that 
“A prophet hath no honor in his own coun- 
try. 

In view of the arduous and self-sacrificing 
labors of Mrs. Campbell and hundreds of other 
women who have carried the gospel of Equay 
Rights, for the past twenty years, from Maine 
to California, how false and cruel is the asser- 
tion that ‘‘women do not want to vote!” We 
hope the Legislature of Maine will take steps 
to establish Impartial Suffrage in that State in 
advance of any other. 

WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN SWITZERLAND. 

In the No. 1 Solidarite, a periodical pub- 
lished in French, in Geneva, Switzerland, I 
find the following :— 

‘Five days since, the doors of the Universi- 
ty of Geneva were opened to women, under 
conditions identical with those that admit 
men. 

“It is a great victory,’ says the writer, 
‘the triumph of new ideas, over ancient ones, 
and, at the some time, an honor for the Great 
Council of Geneva, to have a majority of dep- 
uties, sufficiently enlightened and advanced, 
to take such a step.” 

The University of Geneva had received wo- 
men before, as pupils. At the last examina- 
tion, a diploma—the bachelier des lettres—was 
conferred upon a woman. The admission of 
women, however, was an act of courtesy; and 
it would only have required a whim of the rec- 
tor, or a dissenting voice of a majority of the 
professors, to have shut the door against them. 
In order to make their admission a legal cer- 
tainty, a petition, drawn up and signed by a 
large number of Genevoise mothers, was pre- 
sented to the Council. When some of the 
deputies were asked if the: petition of the wo- 
men would have a hearing, they replied, ‘‘No, 
for the law only speaks of citizens.” Others 
said, “Yes; the Genevoise women have as 
much right to be heard as the men.” 

Many hundred names were appended to the 
petition, and only one woman refused to sign 
it. 

This all goes to prove that there Is a real 
progress going on in Geneva; that the ad- 
vanced ideas of the Council represent thor- 
oughly those of the majority of the popula- 
tion. 

The Frauenzeitung, published at Dresden, 
under the direction of Madam Anna Seigel, is 
the third journal now published in Germany 
devoted to the interests of women. 

And so the good work goes on. Education 
is the guardian angel of progress. What may 
we not-hope for in the future? 

Mary J, SAFFORD. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
Mrs. Livermore read her pleasant and en- 
tertaining lecture on “What shall we do with 


our Daughters?” in the Woman’s course, last 
Saturday afternoon, 


An influential meeting was held last week 
in Washington, at which Senator Wilson and 
the Rev. Dr. Chickering, of Boston, took part 
toaid the movement now in progress to banish 
liquor from all official and private receptions 
during the holidays and throughout the sea- 
son. 


At the Universalist church in Boston High- 
lands, last Sunday morning, in the absence of 
the pastor, the Rev. A. J. Patterson, on ac- 
count of illness, his pulpit was supplied by his 
wife, Mrs. Jane L. Patterson, to her great 
credit, and the acceptance of the congregation. 


George Palmer Putnam, the well-known 
publisher, of New York, died suddenly last 
week. Mr. Putnam was the great-nephew of 
Gen. Israel Putnam, was born at Brunswick, 
Me., Feb. 7, 1814, and has been prominently 
known as the author and publisher of many 


good books. 


Miss Florence Birney, daughter of General 
Birney, who, for the past six months, has been 
engaged in the Gazette office, at Dedham, in 
learning the art of type-setting, has returned 
to her friends in Florida. It is said that Miss 
Birney has been engaged to assist in editing a 
newspaper in the South. 


There was a Christmas dinner, last Wednes- 
day, for working girls, at Boffin’s Bower. In 
another column Miss Collins acknowledges, 
on behalf of the working women, the receipt 
of pecuniary aid from the Rhode Island Wo- 
man Suffrage Association. 


At Cheyenne, Dec. 15th, Recreation Hall was 
filled with the most prominent citizens, who 
met’ to make a unanimous protest against the 
dismemberment of Wyoming Territory. Reso- 





lutions were passed requesting their delegate, 





William L. Jones, Hon. W. D. Kelley of Penn- 
sylvania, and other friends in Congress,of their 
pioneers, to oppose with ali their strength the 
projected movement. 


A Washington dispatch says that the po- 
lygamy problem will soon be settled by the 
administration. The delegates in the interest 
of Young, in that city, who recently came from 
Utah, are working with less hope to avert the 
coming storm. President Grant has recently 
expressed his determination to put an end to 
Mormon institutions. After the holidays, the 
necessary laws will be presented in Congress. 
Rumors of the impending change of high offi- 
cials in Utah are current. 


The Chief Clerk of the Portland, Maine 
Pension Agency, is a woman, who is a model 
for the promptness and correctness with which 
her business is managed. The Chief Clerk of 
the Fort Wayne Pension Agency is a woman. 
The Waterloo (Ind.) Press, says that the 
Agency, under the supervision of Pension 
Agent, Iddings, and the Chief Clerk, Mrs. A. 
E. Wilson, has no superior in all the land, for 
correctness and promptness. 


The Western Union Telegraph Company has 
commenced its annual distribution of free 
passes among members of Congress and other 
prominent and influential persons throughout 
the country. The game will not win. The 
gentlemen accepting these favors know that 
there is a struggle between the people and 
this monopoly which must end in the assump- 
tion of the telegraph by the Government, and 
will not allow themselves to be swerved from 
the p2rformance of a grave public duty. 


*A course of lectures on France, for ladies, 
will be given at Association Hall,in New 
York City, on each Tuesday and Friday morn- 
ing, at 11 o’clock, beginning Jan. 7, and ending 
Feb, 14, 1872, by William L. Kingsley, of Yale 
College, and of The New Englander. The lec- 
tures will form a kind of imaginary tour to 
places of special interest, and will bear espec- 
ially upon their connection with history, biog- 
raphy, literature, and art, and will be illustrat- 
ed with maps and photugraphs. 


The Princess Louise has been made Presi- 
dent of the English National Union for the 
improvement of the Education of Women. 
The object of this Union is to deliver women 
from the piano, the globes, the backboard, 
and bad French, and make them fit fur the ex- 
igencies of modern life. At Windsor the staff 
of teachers consists almost wholly of the Eton 
College masters, who give their time and ex- 
perience to the task. Similar things are being 
done at Huddersfield, Southampton, Rugby, 
Clifton, Plymouth, Guernsey and Cambridge. 


The distinguished English mathematician, 
Mrs. Mary Somerville, who died recently, at 
the age of ninety-two, had devoted all her life 
to mathematics, and was a writer of consider- 
able repute on scientific subjects. At the sug- 
gestion of Lord Brougham, she prepared a 
summary of La Place’s “Mecanique Celeste,”’ 
which gave her a high rank among European 
savans. We commend the healthy and vigor- 
ous old age of this most highly educated Eng- 
lish lady to the special attention of Dr. E. H, 
Clarke, 


The Woman Suffrage Association of Vigo 
County, Indiana, with its headquarters at 
Terre Haute, numbers 300 members, and holds 
a regular meeting on the first Monday in each 
month. Its President is O. J. Smith, its Vice- 
presidents are Mrs. B. Booth, Mrs, H. D. Scott 
and John T. Scott; Cor. Sec., Mrs. C. H. Al- 
len; Ree. Sec., Miss Lida Showalter ; Ex. Com., 
Chas. H. Allen, R. S. Tennant, Mrs. A. L. 
Wilson, J. S. Dickerson and O. J. Smith. 
Both sexes are represented, and the Associa- 
tion means business. 


Last week, we censured the Legislature of 
Nebraska for authorizing a lottery. But how 
can we blame the politicians for doing what 
church members approve? The Enon Baptist 
Church, of Louisville, advertises, in the Cou- 
rier Journal of that city, proposals for selling 
its houseof worship by lottery. Value $5000; 
eight hundred tickets, at $5 a ticket; wheels, 
blanks, two persons to draw, etc. etc.,—all 
right and regular. Some of the religious pa- 
pers are “hoping that there is some error in 
this,’”’ and that the “Christian world will yet 
be spared such a scandal.’’ We hope so too, 


The accession of that daring radical, Gilbert 
Haven, to the Methodist Episcopate, is already 
bearing fruit. The leavenis working. Bishop 
Bowman, ex-chaplain of the United States 
Senate, and as mild-spoken and gentle-man- 
nered an ecclesiastic as the most conservative 
taste could desire, has come out squarely for 
Woman Suffrage. He did it one evening last 
week, in a lecture delivered in the chapel of 
Asbury University. Such converts as this are 
worth making. 


A lady of Ithaca, N. Y., has opened a “Free 
Reading Room,” at the Inlet. She solicits 
from the people of Ithaca, reading matter, 
either secular or religious, as an aid in this 
work. After the periodicals taken by individ- 
uals or families have been read, they can fulfil 
a farther mission in being sent to the rooms at 
the Inlet, or left at the library for this purpose. 
Prayer Book services will be held during Sun- 
day afternoons, and a class of adults instruct- 
ed. Lecturers have been engaged to talk to 





the people on one evening of each week, dur- 
ing the winter. 


Miss Emily Faithfull visited the Michigan 
University, at Ann Arbor, last week, and, on 
entering the law department with Prof. Tyler 
while Judge Cooley was lecturing to 400 or 
500 students, she was at once recognized by 
the young men, who called loudly for a speech. 
Judge Cooley gave Miss Faithfull his place on 
the rostrum, and for about half an hour she 
delighted the audience with some capital 
stories about the leading men at the English 
bar, and left the hall amid the widest demon 
strations of enthusiasm on the part of the stu: 
dents for what was characterized by the pro- 
fessor as one of the best impromptu speeches 
ever listened to in Ann Arbor, 


Samuel Lee, professor of Hebrew at the 
University of Cambridge, England, was seven- 
teen years of age before he conceived the idea 
of learning a foreign language. Out of the 
scanty pittancé of his weekly earnings as a 
carpenter, he purchased a book, and when this 
was read, he exchanged it for another, and 
thus he advanced in knowledge. He had not 
even the privilege of balancing between read- 
ing and relaxation, but was obliged to pass di- 
rectly from bodily fatigue to mental exertion. 
During the six years previous to his twenty- 
fifth year, he omitted none of the hours usual- 
ly appropriated to manual labor, and he re- 
tired to rest regularly at 10 o’ clock in the even- 
ing, and yet, at the age of thirty-one years, he 
had actually learned seventeen languages. 


A few weeks ago, we published Mrs. Stan- 
ton’s contradiction of the assertion of Mrs. 
Woodhull, that she was cognizant of facts 
sustaining certain libellous charges againstper- 
sons of unblemished character. Mrs. Paulina 
Wright Davis, of Providence, was also named 
as a witness. But in a note just received 
from her in Europe, Mrs. Davis utterly repu- 
diates, in gross and in detail, the statements 
concerning her relation to the case, and gives 


the most damaging, direct blow to the whole 
libel. We are glad to learn that the proprie- 


tors of Music Hall remonstrated against its 
use for the further propagation of an infa- 
mous slander. We hope that Boston may be 
spared the disgrace of the public meeting pro- 
posed by Woodhull and Claflin. 


Dr. Stone delivered a lecture, last Thursday 
week, before the Dennis Lyceum, on the 
“Blessings and Plagues of Village Life.” 

The Yarmouth Register says that “His poem, 
delivered after the lecture, was an allegorical 
rehersal of one of the arguments against ex- 
tending the area of ‘Woman’s Rights’ politi- 
cally. It probably foreshadows the Doctor’s 
vote on ‘Woman Suffrage,’ should that sub- 
ject come before the next legislature. But the 
time is coming, yea, is near at hand (although 
the female ‘red-breast’ may not leave her nest 
to ‘mount to the wrie of the eagle,’) when 
New England mothers, danghters and sisters 
will leave the home-nest to exercise the rigtit 
of franchise, and return, not to mourn over 
the remains of ‘dead affection,’ or to shiver 
over ‘cold’ hearth-stones, but to miss no 
measure of the warmth of the brightly burning 
fires of domestic love. God speed the days.”’ 


The result of the recount of votes in the 
city of Boston, in favor of Henry L. Pierce, 
has special interest and significance to the ad- 
vocates of Impartial Suffrage for women. In 
the absence of more effectual safeguards 
against fraud, than now exist, there is no real 
suffrage in municipal elections, either for man 
or Woman. The whole affair is a farce. 
Worse still, it becomes a government of swind- 
lers, in the interest of fraud. If this is true of 
Boston, what must we say of Philadelphia, 
where, we are told, a system of bribery, and 
ballot-stuffing, and false returns, has been 
openly organized? What of New York, 
where, for many years, this game has been 
played upon a scale so enormous as to control 
the entire State? There must be a thorough 
reform in the whole voting machinery. Here 
in Massachusetts, where an educational qual- 
ification exists, a rem@dy can easily be devis- 
ed. Let every voter be required to endorse 
his name upon his ballot, before depositing it 
in the box, so that it can be identified and 
verified, if necessary. 


The London correspondent of the Boston 
Post, says it is ciyrrently asserted that the 
Tories, who see that there is a chance ahead 
for power, but who cannot expect to attain it, 
unless they can find and utter some ‘‘cry” and 
policy, are making up their minds to cham- 
pion the cause of Woman Suffrage as a meas- 
ure of needed, though conservative reform. It 
is not forgotten that Mr. Disraeli has more 
than once voted for Woman Suffrage in the 
House of Commons; the Tories who support 
it, urge—and itis a strong argument—that the 
gentlersex is naturally timid and conservative, 
and, if admitted to the Suffrage, would inaug- 
urate a long period of Tory ascendancy; and 
the idea is that by taking up Woman Suffrage- 
a definite policy would be adopted, and more 
revolutionary changes would be put in the 
background. Such a move would certainly 
tend,to divide the Liberals, but a serious ques- 
tion to be considered is whether it will not 
divide the Tories also. To imagine the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury defending Woman Suffrage 
from the staid benches of the Lords, is to im- 
agine almost a miracle. 
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BILL AND JOE. 


BY DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Come, dear old comrade, you and I 

Will steal an hour from days gone by— 

The shining days when life was new, 

And all was bright with morning dew— 

The lusty days of long ago, P 
When you were Bill and I was Joe. 


Your name may flout a titled trail, 
Proud as a cockerel’s rainbow tail ; 
And mine as brief appendix wear 
As Tam O’Shanter’s luckless mare; 
To-day, old friend, remember still 
That I am Joeand you are Bill. 


You've won the great world’s envied prize, 
And grand you look in people's eyes, 

With HON, andLLD., 

In big, brave letters, fair to see— 

Your fist, old fellow! off they go!— 

How are you, Bill? How are you, Joe? 


-_ 


You've won the Judge’s ermined robe; 
You’ve taught your name to half the globe; 
You've sung mankind a deathless strain; 
You’ve made the dead past live again ; 

The world may call you what it will, 

But you and I are Joe and Bill. 


The chaffing young folks stare and say, 

“See those old buffer’s bent and gray— 
They talk like fellows in their teens! 

Mad, poor old boy! That’s what it means,” 
And shake their heads; they little know 
The throbbing hearts of Bill and Joe. 


How Bill forgets his hour of pride, 
While Joe sits smiling at his side; 
How Joe, in spite of time’s disguise, 
Finds the old schoolmate in his eyes— 
These cg)m, stern eyes that melt and fill 
As Joe looks fondly up at Bill! 


Ah! pensive scholar, what is fame? 

A fitful tongue of leaping flame; 

A giddy whirlwind’s fickle gust, 

That lifts a pinch of mortal dust; 

A few swift years, and who can show 
Which dust was Bill, and which was Joe? 


The weary ido! takes his stand, 

Holds out his bruised and aching hand, 
While gaping thousands come and go— 
How vain it seems, this empty show! 

Till all at once his pulses thrill, 

’Tis poor old Joe’s “‘God bless you, Bill!’ 


And shall we breathe in happier spheres 
The names that pleased our mortal ears, 
In some sweet lull of harp and song 

For earth-born spirits none too long, 
Just whispering of the world below 
Where this was Bill, and that was Joe? 


No matter; while our home is here 

No sounding name is half so dear; 

When fades at length our lingering day, 

Who cares what pompous tombst say? 

Read on the hearts that love us still, 

Hic Jacet, Joe. Hic Jacet, Bill! 
—Atlantic Monthly. 








AU REVOIR. 
BY H. H. 


Oh! solemn words, which have of all 
Leave-taking words the deepest spell, 

From careless lips I hear them fall, 
Sounding like a prophetic knell, 
Each day in idle hearts’ farewell. 


To meet again! Ah! yes; again 
Life’s chances may together bring 

These two who thoughtless part. But when? 
The leaves which wild winds toss and fling, 
Of years keep slender réckoning. 


To meet again! Ah! yes; but where? 
They both tread flowers and dance to-day, 
But winter winds chill summer air; 
And earth has places dark and gray, 
Whence flowers and song have passed away. 


To meet again! Ab! if God will. 

With health and youth their veins are red, 
But grave-stones gleam on every hill; 

And burial services are said 

Each day above the early dead. 


O hearts! these solemn words of all 
Leave-taking words have deepest spell; 
1n tender whispers let them fall; 
And, lest they prove prophetic knell, 
Add reverent prayer to each farewell! 





—-=s 


TO TGE FRINGED GENTIAN. 
BY WM. ALLEN BRYANT. 


Thou Blossom brigh® with autumn dew, 
And colored with the heaven’s own blue, 
That openest when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night. 


Thou comest not when violets lean 

O’er wandering brooks and spring unseen, 
Or columbines, in purple dressed, 

Nod o’er the ground-bird’s hidden nest. 


Thou waitest late, and com’st alone, 
When woods are bare and birds are flown; 
And frosts and shortened days portend 
The aged year is near his end. 


Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky, 
Blue—blue—as if that sky let fall 

A flower from its cerulean wall. 


I would that thus, when I shall see 
The hour of death draw near to me, 
Hope, blossoming within my heart, 
May look to heaven as I depart. 





TRUE GOODNESS. 


Be good, sweet maid, aud let who will be clever; 
Do noble things, not dream themall day long, 
And so make life, death and the vast forever 
One grand, sweet song. 
—Charles Kingsley. 





Yet still there whispers the small vvice within, 
Heard through gain’s silence and o’er glory’s din; 
Whatever creed be taught or land be trod, 
Man’s conscience is the oracle of God. 
—Byron. 





TRIED BY FIRE. 
A STORY OF CHICAGO. 


BY SARAH C. HALLOWELL,. 


CHAPTER I. 

“Engaged! you don’t say so!” 

“T do say so.”’ 

“I don’t believe it! You don’t mean it.’’ 

“J do mean it. Take half an hour to get 
your breath again, abuse me all you want to, 
and then come walk down street with me 
and never open your lips again.” 

“But, Helen—!” 

“Well—Martha?” 

“Not Perkins Watt? You never mean it, 
earnest. You have made a jest of him for 
five years.”’ 

“Have I? Well, I’m just five years older 
than I was, It’s time I was married. Papa 
says so. He wants to see me ‘settled’ before 
he dies.” ‘ 

“Oh, Helen! you have always me!” 

‘And Jonathan, too, I suppose ?”’ 

“My husband is the best man in the world.” 

“T know he is. If the fates had only provid- 
ed a Jonathan fur me, you wouldn’t be stold- 
ing me now.” 

“You have always us. Why can’t you be 
settled in thinking that? Why should you—? 
O Helen! you can’t marry him!” 

For the vision of Perkins Watt, the utter 
contrast that he was to my bright, flashing 
Helen, the “fun we had made of him,’’ as girls, 
together, and his dogged persistence in woo- 
ing her, all came before me in a moment, and 
my words choked me. She had laughed at 
him, scorned him, almost despised him for the 
spiritless obstinacy with which he had waited 
for her all these years ; and now, to say ‘‘Yes,’’ 
at last! 

I raged inwardly, at thought of the three or 
four others, who had been turned away in the 
heyday of Helen’s youth, any one of them bril- 
liant and loveable compared to him; and, feel- 
ing like an ugly old witch, just then, I began 
to stir the caldron of the past, and summoned, 
one by one, the shadows of the husbands that 
might have heen. Rapidly, and impatiently, I 
recalled them, and, as I named the last, who 
had been a particular pet of mine, I asked, an- 
grily, 

“Why in the world didn’t you, if you must 
be married, marry him?” 

“Because I did not love him.” 

“And do you Jove Perkins Watt?” 

“N—no, that is, not much. In truth, not 
any more than I used to!” 

And, as she saw the rising horror in my 
face, “But don’t you say one word! Iam go- 
ing to marry him.” 

Well, I just cried, then. I had been so hap- 
py with Jonathan these two years, and Helen 
had seemed to feel so entirely the poetry of 
our marriage, I had hoped that she, too, 
would some day find her rest. 

She was an only daughter, rich and spoiled. 
She had been sought for her fortune, she 
knew, and perhaps this little suspicion attach- 
ed itself in her mind to every suitor. I know 
that old Mr. Chandler’s teaching had not been 
without its success. Her mother had died, 
years before, and she glad grown up under 
harder influences and more worldly notions 
with her father’s training. Still, she was 
very loveable, with an honest scorn of shams 
and hypocrsiy, as evidenced by her answer. 

‘Not any more than I used to. In fact, I 
do not love him one bit, in the way you love 
Jonathan, I suppose.’’ 

She laughed a harsh little laugh, quite un- 
like herself. “But he isn’t stupid, really, 
though we used to think him so. Papa cares 
only, you know, for political preferment, and 
Mr. Watt is having that fast enough. I shall 
go to Europe some day, as Ambassador’s Lady. 
I believe that is the only thing I care about in 
the future, after all.’”’ 

Yes, there was no denying it, the plodding 
Perkins Watt, without any particular talent 
or gift that marked him as a leader, had stead- 
ily risen, in those five years that we had been 
laughing, into a power. It was inexplicable, 
utterly, if anything can be inexplicable in 
America, the rim of fortune’s wheel, but there 
he was, highly “‘spoken of,” mysterious in in- 
fluence, and only needing a charming, diplo- 
matic wife to complete him, full-fledged, as a 
statesman. 

Helen loved power, precedence,—I could see 
it all in a flash, now. 

“T shall reserve my congratulations,” I said, 
coldly, “till I see you together.” 

Poor Helen! It was acrueler shot than I 
then knew. She flushed all over, began to 
speak, then checked the burst, it seemed, of 
confidence, that was on her lips. 

“I must go now,” she said, taking up her 
hat, and smoothing thoughtfully its long 
brown feather. 

“Good-by then! Don’t ask me to walk 
down street with you to-day; I am just heart- 
sick, Helen.”’ 

Then, holding her to me for a moment, 
“You child, why couldn’t you have waited for 
alittle while? Your husband would surely 
have come; and eveh if he did not—”’ 

She shrugged her shoulders. The action 
was ominous and hateful to me. I do despise 
the shrug. I believe astraightforward response 
of manner is natural to every American wo- 
man. I lose all patience to see in her the ma 





Soi and the minauderies of another race. I al- 
ways want to suggest to her to go a little fur- 
ther, and, with George Sand, to emphasize a 
period by laying a finger flat beside the nose. 
That is French, very! 

So I put my two hands on her shoulders 
and held them down, and looked in her face. 

“Don’t,” I said, “please don’t! Be Helen 
Chandler as long as you can.”’ 

“Why couldn’t I wait?” she went on in her 
own manner, “I am twenty-five years old! 
Papa says this year he will surely die. He 
urges this marriage. The love you speak of 
will never come. I am too old!” 

‘‘Nonsense,” said I, “I know it will,’ and 
still I held her, and looked straight in her eyes 

“You dear old thing!’ she said, struggling 
herself free at last, and rising, with a laugh 
that was half a sigh, “suppose I tell you, then, 
once for all, that it did come, long years ago, 
and—went.” 

“But why didn’t you marry him, then?” 
cried I, stunned at this most unexpected rev- 
elation, and rapidly revolving in my mind who 
the man could be. 

“Because he did not love me, and did love 
somebody else. Don’t look so troubled, Marty 
dear; it was only a little bud that bloomed 
one morning, and then came a cold frost and 
nipped it, even before I knew how sweet it 
was. But, one comfort, the frost never knew 
a word about it, nor the man either.”’ 

“But, you child! You have never known 
anybody, never seen anyone that I didn’t 
know!’ 

“Precisely,’’ she said, laughing, and I let her 
go. 
I puzzled over it quite a little while that 
morning, but resolved to lay it aside with oth- 
er problems, til] Jonathan came home. You 
needn’t laugh; I tell everything to Jonathan, 
nonsense and all. Oh! it’s his name you are 
laughing at. 

Well I think Jonathan Cary a very good 
name indeed. If you saw him once, you’d 
think so too. 

Old Mr. Chandler,—he wasn’t really so old, 
but he had a venerable way with him, had 
been threatening and arranging to die ever 
since I knewhim. He was somewhat of an 
invalid and a great deal more of a hypochon- 
driac, so that Helen’s youth had been worn 
away between persuading her father to live a 
little longer for her sake, and assisting and ac- 
quiescing in the constant preparations he was 
making for his own demise. 

But she still looked and was young. Girls 
don’t grow old so soon as they used to, ten or 
fifteen years ago. Then we were all patterned 
on our mothers, with perhaps the slightest va- 
riation in color, not at all in cut, from a dowa- 
ger’s dress. Nowadays, with the pretty little 
hats, with the graceful costumes which make 
every woman her own artist, the adaptability 
of modern dress is a great advantage as the 
years go on. 

Helen had still the girlish figure of eighteen. 
Perhaps her cheek had gained a more delicate 
oval, but it had lost none of its bloom, and her 


face was, if possible, more aglow with archness | 


and feeling. To me she was never more 
charming than when she said, with a pout, 

“Tam old! dear me!’’ 

And this, my darling, with her perfect ap- 
preciation of true marriage,—did she not ever 
uphold Jonathan and me as the one husband 
and wife in the world ?—had disarmed me ut- 
terly by her confession. 

Icould not preach to her, bid her look for 
ward to a coming love, when she had honest- 
ly said that love had come and gone. Was 
her father’s philosophy the true one after all ? 
She would be radiant, successful, entirely in 
her element, in the world where her fate was 
surely leading her, ifshe married Perkins Watt. 

But as I staove to reason myself into approv- 
al, sitting a’ the window late in the afternoon, 
a carriage passed swiftly. An open carriage; 
in it, a lady, a gentleman driving, and a foot- 
man behind with folded arms. The gentle- 
man, with squared elbows, was intent on his 
horses, but the lady at his side gave an upward 
flashing glance, and bowed, blushing. 

It was Helen Chandler: and as I looked 
down the street after them, and saw the bur- 
ly figure jolting and swaying at her side, it all 
seemed so incongruous and wrong, that I was 
very uncomfortable and strove to forgetit. It 
was no use to try to make it right after that. 

Preparations were going on for the wedding, 
which was to come off with great splendor. 
All the town was talking of the magnificent 
house which Perkins Watt had bought. The 
frescoes, the furniture, the plate, the landau, 
—no end to the gossip and the extravagance. 
The groom-elect was a rich man, richer far 
than Helen’s father; he had mortgages, and 
stocks, and bonds enough to half-fill the fire- 
proof closet which made one of the wonders of 
the dining-room. 

Old Mr. Chandler, meeting us one day as 
Jonathan and I were taking our after-dinner 
walk,—we would always have that precious 
hour at sunset to ourselves,—insisted that we 
should go over the house. It was a fatiguing 
tramp through one suite of magnificence to 
another, but we could heartily praise the ex- 
quisite taste of all the arrangements. 

“Yes, Perkins is a busy man, too busy al- 
most to get married; he leaves everything to 
me,” and he struck his stick on the inlaid 
floor with an old man’s pride. 





“But I don’t see Helen’s colors anywhere; 
this is surely not her room,” as he led us into 
a gorgeous chamber draped in amber and ma- 
roon. “Where is the blue and rose color she 
loves to have about her at home ?” 

“She wouldn’t have them,” said her father, 
shortly, ‘“‘wouldn’t have anything like home. 
It must all be new and different, she insists.’’ 

O Helen! I know, thought I, inwardly; 
she would shut out the starlight and the 
moonlight, too, if she could, anything to re- 
mind her what she dreamed of—once. So 
it was everywhere, crimson and purple, 
and glowing browns and yellows; everything 
sumptuous and heavy, and as unlike my dear 
girl’s delicate taste as possible. I could see 
that even in the decorations of her house she 
was abjuring all of her old self she could. 
There should be nothing in color or arrange- 
ments to recall her little maiden-chamber, and 
bring back her dreams, 


Well, it made me almost ill. I had expect- 
ed to be high-priestess at Helen’s wedding, to 
give her away as far as a woman can, and to 
kindle into forgotten ecstasies over the trous- 
seau and the presents. But, as if already our 
lives were growing apart, I fancied there was 
a constraint about ber when the lightest men- 
tion was made of any of these things. 

“It’s just as well that the wrench should 
come now,” Isaid,philosophically, to Jonathan, 
through my tears, “for I never could love her 
as Mrs. Perkins Watt. The odious name, the 
still more odious man! It’s just as well to 
bury her now, while I do love her.’’ 

“Now, Marty, don’t afflict yourself. Helen 
is ambitious, and Watt, is a most successful man. 
I always saw the worldly side in Helen. She 
isn’t worth all the love my wife has for her.’’ 

But I knew Jonathan valued her friendship, 
though his criticism had always been harsher 
than mine. 

“But I have my worldly side, too, sir! Who 
knows where I should have been by this time 
if you hadn’t come along in time ?”’ 

“Who knows? I know! Wearing your 
dear eyes out over crayon heads, selling them 
too cheap to live, and—waiting for me!” 

“Well, perhaps so, but you were sure to 
come.” 

“T guess I was.”’ 

Perhaps the very inequality of our fortunes, 
years ago, had drawn Helen closer to me. 
We were of the same age, and schoolmates, 
but when, on leaving school, I began “to do 
something for myself,’* Helen had clung to 
me through all sorts of weather. And I, be- 
cause I was the poorer, domineered over her, 
rated her soundly for her short-comings, and 
told her the wholesome truths that no one 
else dared to speak. 

It was a dear old friendship, dating back to 
the days when I kept house in one room, and 
that, an attic. It was convenient, the window 
in the roof, for my work. I gavea sigh to the 
imprompta teas we had enjoyed in that star 
chamber, and to the old days that had been 
only merged and mellowed, not altered at all, 
by my marriage. Gave a sigh and went on 
with my present. A year before [ had had 
sent me from Madeira a delicate robe, a morn- 
ing dress I suppose it was meant for, of ex- 
quisitely fine linen. At least that had been 
the original material, but it was covered en- 
tirely with the clear open work the nuns are 
so skilled in, squares, and points, and heavily 
embroidered circles, and the edge worked in a 
lace of the material itself. A perfect miracle 
of open work and satin stitch. 

It looked like a cobweb, a gossamer cloud, 
and Helen had put it on once, saying, laugh- 
ingly. “You had best give it to me, you look 
like a mouse in it; but, see here,’’ and she 
made a stately courtesy, spreading out the 
folds. 

“You shall have it for your wedding pres- 
ent. I should look well in it, washing the 
breakfast cups and dusting the parlor. It shall 
come to you, sure, when the time comes.” 
And | had laid it away in its blue papers in 
the curious straw box that had come with it. 

Mournfully, now, I unfolded it, and held it 
up to the light. 

“That yellow thing!” said Jonathan, scorn- 
fully. ‘I thought all the bridal presents were 
purest white. Can’t you wash it?” 

“Yellow, hear the man! he doesn’t know 
lace when he sees it. You shall see how it 
will set off Helen’s hair and eyes. No, you 
won’t see either,” interrupted myself, “nor 
shall I. I do wish I had not promised this, 
I should so like to mark my disapproval by 
not giving her a thing!” 

Just then came a tap at the door, and Helen 
herself stood there as I opened it. 


“Come and take tea with me to-night, 
Marty,” she said. “Mr. Watt and papa go 
East this afternoon, and it’s your last chance.” 

I hesitated, and looked at Jonathan. The 
color burned up in her face; “No, I don’t 
want him,” she said, hastily. ‘He has you all 
the time, and I—” “shall never have you 
again” seemed to fill up the silence, but it was 
not spoken. 

“Go,” said Jonathan, “Marty, go. 
easily get through by myself.” 

“No, you can’t! Helen, you know I’m pri- 
vate clerk, and here are these papers,” point- 
ing to the table, “that we’ve put off and put 
off copying, and now they must be done for 
to-morrow.”’ 


I can 
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“Very well,” said Helen, with a Coldness jpn 
her tone, as though she had iced over a 
of herself, suddenly ; ‘Husbands before friends} 
that’s all right. It’s a good lesson for me,” 
and she turned to go. 

“Stop, here’s your present,” said I, as 
turned to go. “Takeit home with you in the 
carriage; it will save me the trouble of a mes. 
senger, and a note, and all the conventionalj. 
ties ;’’ and I threw the lace dress over her 
shoulder. “See, Jonathan, didn’t I tell you it 
would suit her? Don’t dare to call it yellgn 
now!” : 

“Oh! I remember,’’ said Helen, th 
fully, taking up a corner of the sleeve and 
looking at it with a strange look. “You called 
it mine when it came. I remember it, but | 
almost wish you hadn’t, Marty dear.” 

So Jonathan put her into the carriage, ang 


we camé back to the papers. We had ow |] 


cup of tea in the midst of them, on the ]j 

table,—I delighted to be a Bohemian, some 

times,—and we worked over them until mig. 

night. The fire-bells were ringing when we 

left off, and the sky was all aglow. 
CHAPTER IL. 

“What a dreadful fire?’ I said, as I leaneg 
out from the window. And Jonathan, com. 
ing behind me, said, ‘‘Yes, it’s just in the di. 
rection of Chandler’s. I’ll go down there and 
see,”’ 

“Take me with you,’ I called after him, 
down the stairs. 

“Oh, no, Marty, dear! you are too tired, 
Go to bed.” 

But I could not sleep. The bells rang as if 
furies were tugging at the ropes, and all along 
the midnight sky was a broad band of fire, 
At last the noise ceased, and the quiet which 
followed was worse. Again I looked from the 
window, but drew back stunned and bewilder. 
ed. There was a roar in the air, and clouds 
of smoke as far down as I could see, and a 
mighty crackling and hissing. 

It was all quiet in our neighborhood,—we 
lived so far un ‘town; but there were heads at 
every windo and subdued talk and excla- 
mations. Once in a while a door would bang, 
and footsteps start in a hurried run down the 
street, as though some belated man in the 
block were starting off at last for the fire. 

How thankful I was, then, that we had come 
out Mto this unfashionable quarter of the sub- 
urbs! Whatever it was that was burning down 
town, we, at least, were safe. But hour after 
hour went by, and I was stiff and almost blind- 
ed by looking from the window; still Jona- 
than did notcome. It had never occurred to 
me that he might be in Canger. “ButI know 
he is in the thick of it, wherever he is,” Isaid, 
and my anxiety grew with each minute, At 
last I could not rest quiet at home any longer. 
My old Cassy, my woman of-all-work, had 
been on her knees at prayer for a long time, 
thinking the end of the world was come. 

“Leave your beads a minute, Cassy, and 
listen tome; I am worried about Mr. Cary, 
and I am going down town.” 

“Not into the fire itself, Mrs. Cary ?” 

“Oh, no! just on the edge of it, to see what 
it all means, and if Miss Heleri’s house is burn- 
ed too. Make some coffee and keep it hot, 
and have some meat-sandwiches ready for Mr. 
Cary when he comes, and if he should happen 
to get home before me, tell him I am only 
gone to the nearest safe place to see if I can 
find out anything about the Chandlers. Tell 


| him not to start out after me, he would only 


miss me,—that I will come straight home.” 

I wrapped myself up in my water-proof cloak, 
and pulled the hood over my head. I caught 
up a shawl that hung by the door, scarcely 
knowing that I did it at the time, but I found 
afterward it was on my arm. 

As I went farther down town and out of 
our own deserted neighborhood, the streets 
were alive. People were crowded on door- 
steps, and a strange procession passed along, 
dropping now and then a straggler or so into 
a friendly house. 

“The whole city’s on fire!” was the cry, and 
I hurried through the throng, men crying and 
wringing their hands, women carrying sick 
children and lap-dogs. The crowd grew den- 
ser and more grotesque. Occasionally among 
the smoke-blackened faces, I recognized a fe 
miliar one. “Go up to our house,” I-said 
these. ‘‘Cassy will give you coffee. Go on;1 
am hunting my husband.” 

It was almost impossible to penetrate the 
crowd now, and there was a sudden shower of 
sparks and a fresh roar, as though I might be 
caught by the fire, even here. 

“T must turn back. Jonathan would be 
very angry to find me here. Perhaps he is at 
home already, and alarmed about me.” But 
something toki me he was not at home. It 
wouldn’t be his way when there wes work t 
do. The Chandlers’ house was still farther 
down and just in the line of the fire. 

I hesitated whether to go through 4 side 
street and see what I could learn in that dt 
rection, or to keep on. Ihad grown used 
horror; to shrieks, and prayers and bitter 
oaths. Grown used to be pushed and jostled 
by rude men, and to the astonished recognition 
from some heavy laden man of “Mrs. Cary! 
you here!” 

Just then afigure ran against me, in a white 
night-dress, scorched and blackened, W 












over it hung shreds of something stre@ 
in the wind. It was a woman, brea 
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“Poor thing!” said I, “are you burt? afraid to tell you how, before we go. Years | and forms and faces, are false. Look at the " ‘hana ralpoper suvarte of Judge Davis that he ear rapt bray sepihincens. | 
Where are you going?” . ago, when we first knew him, before I knew beautiful vision floating before us, so delicate- this, pec the Toledo: Blade, we inter shee i annually at the lender's own bank, and secured upon 
rith a coldness iy “Q Marty, Marty!” answered Helen’s vane | that he loved you, I could have—I did loye ly tinted with pink and white. Vulgar, indeed, vis is entirely bald. ' | in all ena, SES of Tome, the security to be worth 
ced over g as she fell into my arms, “We are all on fire! Jonathan! In @ minute or two we won’t be | to wear a bit ot lace, the threads of which are; 4 couple of drunken vagabonds got into the | guaranteed by Ps Fac Racy ay tenes 
ds before friends) I threw the shawl over her that I had car- | Sorry for anything, any more, but you'll for- | Not real linen or thread ; but what of the face gutter, and, after floundering Some time, one | which Ex Gov. Merrill is President), for full partion. 
lesson for me,” ried all this time. Ihad never thought of | Sve me, Marty, now? © here’s the boat!” God glorified by creating it in his own image, this en mumbled, Let’s go to another house; | ters wil] address, 
giving it toany of the people I had passed,—| 7 don’t know how we got into it. I believe | painted and enameled so that husband and “May it please our honor,” exclaimed LIZZIE BOYNTON HARBERT, 
»” said J, 48 She didn’t know I had it, in fact. : Helen lowered me down somehow, and then | children and lover kiss somebody very un- jurymen, fan d t in one ear.” “Th os A. mt Mouxrs, Iowa. r 
with you in Ps “Rest a minute “nd get quiet, dear,” said I, | Sprang in after me, while everything was | like the original pattern! Are we real or im- | may be excused, as it is necessary for a juror SYSTEM FOR BEGINNERS 
trouble of a ae supporting her against my shoulder, “and | Crashing, and hershaw] had taken fire, itation ? to hear both sides,” said the judge. 
€ conventiongy, then we will go home.” I remember that they rowed Us as far out of} Every where we may find real ladies, represen- Find better ask for manners than men- On the Pianoforte, 
TSS Over her Iput back the hair that was falling about | the reach of the sparks as they could, and that | tatives of noble virtues and lofty principles bd one ma mary ep an To — bee BY MASON & HOADLEY. 
idn’t I tel; you jt her face, and pinned it up as well as I could, | S0mebody in the boat was hurt dreadfully, by | who never wore a yard of real lace in their what I thought you had the most of,” as the Gouna gouge and Was ome op apne has ~ ate 
id | the falling timber of the bridge. lives. They, as well as those to whom God g,, ply. ion Boobs. Sells largely. Puprne ory beat Instrue- 
to call it yelloy and, as the orly comfort I could think of, said g g ey, etl as those to m @ gave | reply be = 4% Sete largely. Published with American, 
’ soothing!y, “What a blessing that your father - —_— Helen mec where we belong- wealth, may be heirs to a great inheritance , > so fame: rhe Bryant, the poet, was | “8° w reign Fingering. Price $3.00. 
is out of all this dreadfy) | ed. NOW We got safely to our house; and | above. u Mexico, recent y, he met an American lad -! aor 
Pie anne has ‘sic dear, let us walk on,” on the steps, leaning in the door-way, and Fashion, with her imperious creed, may al- “Bverybode troduction _ said to gen *! whe Ps. ce OF ares 2 
bok. “You “= indeed the crowd was pushing us wheth. talking to Cassy very fast and excited, his | most defy God’s great glorious creed of eter- | ang ro ail p 4 to hear kin minstrels sic, yt nd Edition 7 edition is cager| called ‘for. 
nember it, but 1 er we would or no. And it was a more awful | bead all bound up and his arm in a sling, was | nal life, but fashion can notshut the door of Here is a story about a remarkable lunch, Boards, $2.50" Cleat ‘S30; Fine Gui. for presence’ 
y dear.” throng than before. Men with bruised and | ™y husband himself. Heaven against the blessed and pure ones the The Tearernioch Tartars have no particular re- | $4.00. its 
he carriage, ang bleeding faces, carrying others who looked as| I turned to Helen and kissed her, suddenly, Father will claim when he comes to make up ag The es ane an odd ww e comeing EMERSON’S SINGING SCHOOL 
We had Pm i if all life were crushed out of them. hurried | I had not spoken a word to her since we Stood | his jewels, book for thei guidances, on one y An + er Has abundant materia) for the instruction of evening } 
mM, On the ji : Helen along for her sake and my own. on the bridge, but she had kept by me faith- Fashion thrusts out of elegant and refined came and ate it up, ; than a chur peng Classes Prine’ yured Costs less 
Bohemian, some, As she grew a little calmer she began to | fully and held me firmly all the time. The Society, those whose silks, laces, and jewels “Do you like to go to church ?” said a lady pate « wane Dy Conte. 
hem unti] ma | : talk; “We are all on fire and I slept—” poor girl burst out crying. are not exquisite, while it admits, without a bold to Mrs, Partington, WINNER’S NEW SCHOOLS 
inging when we “Never mind now, dear, wait till we get| Itwasas if a freat stone had been rolled | protest, the most notorious prostitute, if ele. P “Law me! I do,” replied Mrs. P. “Nothing FOR THE 
low: heme, and then tell me.’? from both our hearts, and I, relieved of the gantly dressed. ja 80 —_ good as to get Up early on Pianoforte, Cabinet o 1 
! ’ ; long and fearful Strain, wouldn’t have cared if| Consistency, the jewel, does not glitter wher Se and go to church and hear a Guitar,’ © t . e fo, tgdcom, 
. But she couldn’t be quiet, and went on as , 2 Y, the jewel, irs. ere | populous minister dispense with the Gospel.” |. ron, Gecernets Violin, ife, Accor= } 
said, as I leaned though she had not heard me. she had told Jonathan, face »to face, that she | such incongruities of taste exist. And we re- On the night of the fire a dealer in boots and Flute, Pingeotets Price of nic iariomet, 
Jonath an, com, “[slept as if I were dead. I was 80 nervous loved him still. . member that “by and by” justa narrow bed shoes, finding that the fire had reached his | These tittle books are great favorites, because they 
$ just in the q. all last evening that I took some drops to give | If it had not beer for Cassy and the famil- away down in the silent valley will be our | r ioted Le +1 oe vod oan bad ap encagh of instructive myeand for the mean ome 
down there ang me rest. So awaked in the midst of the | iarcoffee-urn in the kitchen, I should not have weigh wt Sad, indeed, were we ae, | boots.” One fells: tonal ta? nym ae 
roar and the engines and the awful crashing | known my own house at all. It was literally | weighed in the balance and found venting is chant handed him, and after glancing at them, price, shore becke melied Peer eeNt, Ser Mie mapate 
led after him, and falling. I suppose the servants had tried | taken possession of by the people I had sent | the real beauty and glory and greatness of a | said: “You haven’t got a pair of slim Sevens,/ OLIVER DITSON & CU., Boston, 
to waken me and could not get the door open, there, and other refugees besides, In every | soul white and pure, saved and redeemed = you?” An explosion next door prevent- $224; PATsoNn & CO., New York. 
are too tired, but the first I really knew was Jonathan bang- | T0om were piles and heaps of things that didn’t | through the love and Compassion of our bless- | & prs tee id a hush gree 
ing at it and calling me. I jumped and caught | belong there, silver and valuables scattered | ed Saviour. Bessie Beacu. we litle altercation eax will oeouns wie, SPECIMEN COPIES id 
ells rang as if up your lace dress which lay on the bed; and | 4bout in wild confusion, — Washington Chronicle. the best regulated families, “when . A, tad “ LW AUKEE MONTHLY” 
3, and all along * belenie’d me down through the crowd. He But Cassy rose with the occasion, As I : oe __ his wife have quarreled, and each considers | 
band of fire, told me to go up toyou. Then I remembered | ™ade my way from one room to another, en- Woman's ENEMIES IN ENGLAND. seme ‘a won rene Co on Pegg to Sent Fr ee! | 
© quiet which the tinbox. ‘O! I can’t,’ I saidg'l must go camber ed with great bundles done up in sheets The Woman Suffrage discussion in England, | natured and wisest of the two.” said the wife, ann Cay ky {pt me remere pube- 
oked from the back to get father’s papers, under the table the | and plano covers, and crowded With figures recently, provoked a good deal of laughter, as | Putting up her mouth for a kiss, which was monthi published, It is original an first-class, and 
and bewilder. box is—in his room,’ ‘]’}] £0,’ he said, and | familiar arid strange, she assured me, in her well as much heated recrimination, and was | $'Veu with unction. is bedi iterate tts Soot oceupiod 
ir, and clouds ran right away from me.’ ” hoarse Irish whisper, that she had fed every- plainly indicative of a tendency to ignore and | = poems and essays, fashion, housekee ing, and garden- 
Id see, and g “ea «| body, “full.” In the kitchen, she pointed si , oeial Toplen: i and tP!ey. editorials, of ltersey aad 
, “Into the fire again ? screamed JI, oO a put out of sight the Claims of the fairer sex. Social topics. It numbers amoug its contributors the 
Helen! why didn't you tell me at first? Go| with pride to her kettle of ham boiling, and In the House of Commons the laughter was coat the Wat in a well-established nen wet 
borhood,—we you up home, I shail go back to find him,” the batch of bread that was rising” as fast as irrepressible, and the Speaker was even ad- having been running over three ears, and having a 
vere heads at it could, on the table. ; Very large and rapidly-increasing circulation. Send 
I dropped her arm and turned to fight my dressed with mock mournfuiness by one gen- your address for a specimen copy, containing one of 
k and excla. way through the crowd again. But shecaught | _ It was the only place in the house left for tleman, who said that he was “probably ad- to tana wrins 3. GILM ORE sare 
’ would bang, my arm, “I will go with you,” she said, hoarse- | US: 4nd I brought Jonathan out there. When dressing the last male occupant of the Speak- ee Monthly.” Milwaukee, Wis, ‘May 
un down the ly, “Do you think I haye killed him 9” he had taken some coffee, I looked to his ban- er’s chair.” Mr. Jacob Bright’s bill, which —_—_— 
oe in the “I don’t know,” struggling to get away from — a him there on the settee very | caused the main discussion and ridicule, simply SARAH A. COLB ¥, M.D., 
e fire, « : comfortable, Toposed to extend the suffrage to ww Pticem=17 Hanson Street, 
ere Maer lL be — say foteoldr,” and wee tag, “women AEvicnionticoet tet, Boston, 
rr of the sub- go. Why did you say a word about it? Go But she had not gone far, she was too tired. nary to proposing to give suffrage to all adult Ps Conner etialty, pions of Women. 
urning down home, you poor thing,” for she wae y ery piti. | She was sitting on the stairs, her chin resting women, married and single. Some prominent | A¢™t that the BEE-HIVE can and do sell aoe ont sional ebitt dine . 
t hour after ful, as she stood thcre clinging to me, “Go; | her hand. She had thrown off her shawl, Politicians expressed themselves rather plainly | “ves at Very Low Prices, Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 
Imost blind. Cassy will take care of you, you miserable, | #24 the scorched and fluttering fragments of about the bill, announcing that they should 132 WASHINGTON STREET. Consultation free. 
; still Jona- weak creature!” as my fear for Jonathan again my lace dress were pitiful to see. vote against it, because they did not believe | Oct. 12. 8m an ite, Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.iM., SATURDAYS 
occurred to “Come,” I said, “Girly, dear,” her father’s ‘ SUNDAYS EXCEPTED, ty Feb. 17. 
rushed over me, “You do care more for your Ml ; women generally desired to vote, and because ‘ 
But I know money and tin boxes than for a man’s lifer” | Pet name for her, Come up stairs and let us they had been heartily disgusted at the course | LADIES’ WRITTEN VISITING OARDS Woman's. Medical College 
2 is,” Isaid, And I threw her off and battled with the | {%4 some clean dresses, of the “women politicians” in reference to | Executed in the finest style of the art, Orders by 
linute, At crowd for a place and a passage through, J] The door bell rang sharply, the contagious disease legislation. One organ | ™atl promptly filled, and sent, post-paid, on receipt - bd pee pod YORK INFIRMARY, 
any longer. was pushed and knocked about, but I threaded I will go,” T called back to Cassy. I open- of the Administration boldly asserted, in re- | % Price. Terms, 50 Cards, $2.00; 100 cards, $3.50, - as ith Street, | emule pees 
work, had There under men’s elbows and horses’ heads, | ©4 the door and admitted two Onan | counting the story of the debate, that the best | Es 8+ BARTLETT, Parker House, Boston, NEW YORK. 
long time, wherever I could see an opening. Something Helen $ father and Perkins Watt. On the educated women had conspicuously shown 9m Students of this school can attend the clinios st 
come, held my skirts back, but I did not notice jt | ‘im they had heard of the fire, and, stopping, nn 
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Vassy, and had taken a return train for home. “4 * OF Politics during the past year 
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VISCOUNTESS BEACONSFIELD. 

Everybody knows something of Benjamin 
Disraeli, who, in his younger days, flourished 
as the author of several well-written novels, 
and as a fashionable guest of the lady of Gore 
House. “Vivian Grey,” the “Young Duke,” 
“Contarini Fleming,” and “Henrietta Tem- 
ple,’”’ are quite as well-known to young read- 
ers as “Coningsby’’ and Lothair” are to per- 
sons of sedater minds. Everybody knows 
something, too, of the parliamentary career of 
the British statesman who was once the right 
hand of power of Earl Derby, and Premier at 
a later day. : 

But there is a silent figure behind the 
scenes of the public life of Disraeli, not known 
to most people—a woman of remarkable 
strength of character and of admirable judg- 
ment. This is Viscountess Beaconsfield, the 


wife of Disraeli. She is telegraphically re- ; 


ported as dangerously ill in London, and per- 
haps, ere now, has succumbed, as she is ad- 
vanced in age. 


In 1837 Disraeli was returned by the con- 
stituency of Maidstone, and took his seat in 
the House of ComM0Qs, His first speech, 
which is represented as ambitious and preten- 
tious, was a flat failure. The House ridiculed 
the effort, and the speaker indignantly said: 
‘I will sit down now, but the time will come 
when you will hear me!’ Any one conver- 
sant with British parliamentary manners will 
appreciate the feelings of the aspirant. The 
House of Commons neither tolerate tedious 
nor stupid speeches. All sorts of noises— 
coughing, crowing, stamping, are resorted to 
that a speedy end may be put to the efforts of 
a member who bores them. It is on such oc- 
Casions the most undignified legislative body 
in the world. Hence it is that so few mem- 
bers become, at the outset, famous. He must, 
indeed, be gifted with unusual powers of en- 
durance, who can stand up against a body of 
men, determined to listen only to brief and 
apposite speeches, and no one but a veteran, 
one who has conquered respect by an exhibi- 
tion of good sense, good taste, and genuine 
power, is allowed the privilege of a lengthy 
expose of his opinions. 

Disraeli’s half-savage remark to the derid- 
ing members of the House was prophetic. 
The map felt power stir within him. But it 
required another power to give his genius 
momentum, and this was wealth. In 1839, 
two years after his failure in Parliament, le 
married a rich widow, Mrs. Wyndham Lewis. 
Independent of the influence wealth gave her, 
she possessed a character well calculated to 
stimulate the ambition of her husband. From 
the day of his marriage, Disraeli took a more 
prominent position in the aristocratic life of 
the British metropolis, and became soon more 
prominent in political circles. On the day 
when hestrolled out from the House of Com- 
mons, Premier of Great Britain, his wife, 
leaning upon his arm, said, half-triumphantly 
and half-reflectively: “To-day my husband 
is Prime Minister of the British Empire !” 

Refusing to be elevated to the peerage, if, 
indeed, any royal patent could elevate a man 
of Disraeli’s genius as an author or a states- 
man, he requested the Crown to honor his 
wife, for by honoring her he himself would be 
honored, And so the Queen created her Vis- 
countess Beaconsfield, in her own right. 

The lady deserves to be enrolled among 
those noble women who adorn any Age, situ- 
ation or condition in life, and do credit to the 
country which gives them birth. 


=o - —_ 


WOMEN AS LOAFERS. 
A cynical Anonyma writes to the Cincinnati 
Commercial as follows : 


Sometimes it seems to me that the whole 
social life of women is based upon two ideas 
—aping andenvy. The woman who lives in 
two little back rooms up stairs, apes and en- 
vies the woman with a large house, and the 
woman with a large house is in a steady fever 
of fear and fretting lest she be not recognized 
by the woman with a stone front house and a 
circus chariot, with a clown dressed up in but- 
tons. No matter how high up a woman climbs 
upon the social ladder, there is always still 
some higher hight which she can’t scale, 
some other over her head who looks down up- 
on her, and gives her days and nights of jeal- 
ousy and headache. Nota blessed woman of 
them all is happy and content in the soil 
wherein fate has planted her, but must needs 
spend her best time and strength in frantic 
efforts to pull herself up by the roots and trans- 
plant herself somewhere else. The snobs who 
ride ‘circus chariots curl up their noses at the 
schoolmistresses, the schoolmistresses look 
down from infinite hights upon the clerks and 
dressmakers, and the clerks and dressmakers 
in turn pay it off with interest upon the kitch- 
en girls. What nonsense, what tom-foolery it 
all is! Is a schoolmistress any better or high- 
er than a washerwoman? Nota bit. Andare 
not schoolmistresses and washerwomen both 
infinitely better and higher up than the lady 
loafer, the Stofe Moores of the female sex, 
in short? Yea, verily. 

Women are the most absurd creatures, all 
owing to the silly fancy that it is lady-like to 
be a loafer. A little time ago one of my small 
busy housekeeper friends asked a lady loafer 
caller what had become of her sister. 

“She goes down town every day, now,” said 
the lady loafer, hesitatingly. 

“Isshe at work ?” inquired the housekeep- 


er. 

“Well, ye—yes,” said the lady loafer, still 
more hesitatingly. 

“What does she do?” inquired my friend. 

The lady loafer stammered and backed off 
painfully two or three times, and 4nally made 
a clean breast of it, thusly : 

“She—she—she has charge of the trimmings 





in a—dressmaking establishment. She has 
nothing to do with the dressmaking. She has 
charge of the trimmings. It’s not a common 
dressmaking establishment. It’s one of the 
fashionable dressmakers. She won’t make a 
dress for a poor person.” 

“Oh, glory! Fan me with a cabbage leaf!” 
quoth my friend, the small busy housekeeper. 

The idea of a body’s dressmaker setting her- 
self to be “highstocracy.” The laurels of the 
lady loafers in the circus chariots are quite 
faded and withered after that. And yet, why 
not a dressmaker? Isn’t money made at 
dressmaking quite as aristocratic as money 
made with pork, whiskey, hides, soap, tallow 
and tobacco? Those are the cantertal bende 
tions upon which our American nobility found 
their airy castles of aristocracy, you know, 
and I’m sure dressmaking is quite as high and 
honorable as any of them. 





PERSONAL RECOLLECTION OF MR. 
GREELEY. 


The Hon. S. 8. Randall gives, in the Che- 
nango (N. Y.) Telegraph, reminiscences of Mr. 
Greeley, from which we make the following 
extract: 


As a fitting close to those rambling reminis- 
cences, I append the following extracts from a 
letter received from him in the summer of 
1849, in response to one of condolence and 
deep sympathy from myself and my family in 
the audden and afflicting death of his only son, 
Arthur Young Greeley, a beautiful and bloom- 
ing boy of five—the idol of his parents’ affec- 
tionate hearts, and most worthy of their ut- 
most love—familiarly known in the family and 
among his friends as little “Pickie.” This 
letter—the outpouring of a stricken and bleed- 
ing heart, in the first blush of its mournful de- 
privation—deeply interesting as it is in itself— 
will possess a deeper significance, in view of 
the still sadder mournfulness of the past few 
weeks, with its open grave closing forever over 
the venerated an.! !e.oved editor and the 
faithful and devoted sharer of all his greatness 
and all his toils: 

New York, August 4, 1849. 
** * * & * 


The loss of my boy makes a great change in 
my feelings, plans, and prospects. The joy of 
my life was comprehended in his, and I do not 
now feel that any personal object can strongly 
move me henceforth. I had thought of buy- 
ing a country place—but it was for him. I 
had begun to love flowers and beautiful ob- 
jects, because he petted them. Now, all that 
re concerns me is the evidence that we 
shall live hereafter, and especially that we 
shall live with and know, those we loved here. 
The rest seems subordinate and trifling. I 
mean to act my part while life is spared me; 
but I no longer covet length ofgjJays. If I felt 
sure on the point of identifying’and being with 
our loved ones in the world to come, I would 
prefer not to live long. As it is, I am resigned 
to whatever may be divinely ordered. 

I am not often sad, and suffer little. I feel 
none of that beating away of the heart which 
afflicts my yw wife, and makes me apprehend 
that she will not livelong. She has cried very 
little, and laid our darling in his coffin, after 
thoroughly washing him, with dry eyes. We 
had but few hours to prepare for our loss. He 
went to bed as hearty and happy as ever; at 
2 A. M. he wanted to get up, but went directly 
back to bed, complaining of no sickness; a lit- 
tle past 3 he called again, and soon the purging 
and vomiting commenced in earnest; but we 
stopped this at 8, and I did not feel that he 
was in danger till about 1 P. M., and at 5 he 
died. His mother had bought him a fiddle the 
day before, which delighted him beyond meas- 
ure, and he was only induced to lay it up at 
night by his delight at the idea of coming up 
in the morning and surprising me by playing 
on it before I got up. In the morning at day- 
light I was called to his bedside ; the next day 
I followed him to his grave. You can not 
guess how golden and lovely his long lair 
(never cut) looked in the coffin. 

We have lost four out of five children, and have 
only an infant left. Ourlast girl was over six 
months old, the other two were infants. Pickie 
was five years old last March. So much grace 
and wit and poetry, were rarely or never blend- 
ed in so young a child; and to us his form 
and features were the perfection of beauty. 
We can never have such another child, and 
life will not be long enough to efface,though it 
will temper, this sorrow, It differs in kind as 
well as indegree from any we have heretofore 
experienced. 

‘or the present, my prevailing sentiment is 
that of some adventurous Cortez or Pizarro, 
who has burned his ships and most of his bag- 
gage on an inhospitable shore, and feels that he 
can henceforth advance freely. Ido not feel 
that I have been derelict; but hereafter I 
feel confident that no fear of personal conse- 
quences can deter me from doing my duty. 
The road before me seems hilly and heavy, and I 
have less strength than Ihad ; but Ishall swing 
my pack soon and face those I meet with as 
blithe a countenance asever. Kind regards, &c. 

Yours, Horace GREELEY. 
S. S. Randall, Esq., Albany. 





THE SELF-ABNEGATION OF WOMAN. 


The chamomile plant, as we all know, when 
trodden upon exhales asweet perfume. Corres- 
ponding qualities of woman’s nature have been 
so assiduously cultivated, and have attained so 
rank a growth, that they have overrun, and well- 
nigh exterpated the more majestic traits of her 
character; leading the shallow-minded and un- 
thinking to regard them as the distinguishing 
characteristics of her sex. 

Through all past Ages, submission to the au- 
thority of a husband, has been estimated as 
one of the chief of womanly virtues. Even Wo- 
man herself, in her blindness, has placed man 
upon the throne of her moral nature, and has 
bowed in unquestioned obedience to his man- 
dates; well pleased if, by a long life of unre- 
quited toil, she could add to his wealth or ad- 
vancement upon that grand arena of the out- 
side world, from which, on account of her sex, 
she was forever debarred. Even when trodden 
into the dust, and her most sacred rights wres- 
ted from her grasp, she has endeavored by en- 
treaties, and tears, and an exhibition of unaba- 
ted, and inextinguishable affection, to melt the 
heart of the tyrant. 





During the present century, however, the 
oppressor and the oppressed have taken a long 
step onward and upward. Man is becoming 
ashamed of his pusilanimity and cowardly 
treatment of woman; and Woman, rising from 
her bowed, and cramped attitude, is standing 
erect, and with new life pulsating through her 
veins, sees her horizon widening every hour, 
and new oppotunities of culture offered to her 
aspiring mind ; together with congenial employ- 
ment, and more varied spheres of usefulness. 

Meadville, Pa., Dee. 21, 1872. M. F. C. 


INJUSTICE OF LAWS. 


Not only in important matters, is the law a 
poor code, but in trifles. For instance, my 
husband left me a small lot in Houston, Texas, 
with a “warranty” deed. Some time since, my 
lawyer wrote me thata man was building on 
the lot, and asked if he should “defend”? my 
claim. Of course, I was obliged to have this 
done. Now comes a bill of fifty dollars in gald 
for the service! WasIto blame for having 
my property claimed by another? Why then, 
should I be taxed for his wrong? Ought not 
costs invariably to be thrown on the guilty par- 
ty? 

Another instance of the failure of law to mete 
out justice, has just been illustrated near us. 
A young man belonging to our University, and 
licensed to preach in a neighboring village, 
seduced a young girl of fifteen, by telling her, 
she claims, that as he was her minister, he 
could not do wrong, that such things were 
practised by Christians generally, etc., etc. 
When the matter came out, he fled to Canada. 
No law will overtake this fiend. He will 
probably commit such crimes, worse than mur- 
der, all his days. 

By the way, the same wretch called at my 
house one day last summer on his way to his 
“charge,” and, noticing a pack of cards, ex- 
pressed his astonishment that I would have 
them in my house ; said he “would not touch 
them for worlds.” I do believe that every one 
who “strains at a gnat, swallows a camel” gen- 
erally. Certainly the law does both. 
SHAWANEBEKE. 


—-— 


WOMAN'S JOURNAL APPROVED. 


Scarcely a week passes, without our receiv- 
ing a number of letters like the following, 
from women whose names we never heard be- 
fore, livingin all parts of the country. They 
indicate a wider and deeper sympathy than 
most people suppose exists, on the part of 
American women, in the movement for the 
enfranchisement and elevation of their sex :— 


Epitors WomMAN’s JOURNAL:—Through 
the kindness of a sister, I have been permit- 
ted to read your most excellent JOURNAL for 
almost a year. It contains so much that is 
good and true, so much that is encouraging 
and strengthening to my mind, that I should 
not know how to get along without it. I 
wish for it a wide circulation. And may God 
bless its editors, and all the noble minded wo- 
men who are laboring earnestly and faithfully 
for the reformation and elevation of humani- 
ty. Though they are, as yet, few in number, 
their labors have been seen, and felt, and ap- 
preciated by all people of intelligence and cul- 
ture, throughout theland. My prayer is, that 
God may swell the number, and crown their 
noble efforts with success. 

God speed the day when Woman may ust 
her influence, through the ballot! I feel that 
the day is coming. Dear friends, persevere 
in your good work. Yours truly, 

Dee. 17, 1872. A. C. W. 


CHRISTMAS APPEAL FOR POOR CHILDREN. 


The wintry storms and freezing nights of 
the season will remind all those, who have 
homes, and shelter, and friends, of the thou- 
sands of poor children in New York who shiv- 
er, half-clad, in cold garrets, or wander, hun- 
cry and homel-ss, through the streets, or 
who creep, bare-footed, through the snow to 
the Industrial Schools. 

“The Children’s Aid Society’? has taken 
under its charge, for many years, thousands 
of the needy and houseless children of this 
city. It desires to’make a happy season for 
those who have few pleasures, and the Christ- 
mas Holidays should especially be a time of 
good-will to these unfortunate little ones. 

If the fortunate will help, it will provide 
good dinners and pleasant festivals for these 
children of poverty, numbering several thou- 
sands in its Industrial Schools and Lodging 
Houses ; it will distribute shoes to the shoe- 
less, and garments to half-clad boys and girls. 
Above all, it will give a home to the homeless. 

Fifty dollars will provide three homeless 
children with a home. Who will make a 
Christmas present of a home? 

Fifty dollars will provide a school of fifty 
children with warm dinners for a month. 
Who will belp to feed the hungry ? 

Itis earnestly asked that the children of 
Sunday Schools and Day Schools would re- 
member these little ones who have no home or 
friends. C. L. Brace, Secretary. 

Children’s Aid Society, 

19 East Fcurth Street, N. Y. ’ 


THE SISTERS OF ALL SAINTS. 


By an incoming English steamer there are 
to arrive in New York city three ladies of the 
Protestant Episcopal order of the Sisters of 
All Saints, or, as they are sometimes called, the 
Sisters of the poor. The order is a new one, 
and but very recently established in this coun- 
try. Of this institution Sister Helen, the 
eldest of the three, is to be Lady Superior. 








She is a daughter of the late Capt. Rowden, 
of the Royal Navy of England, and from her 
first taking of the veil, in which she was the 
third member of the order, her life has been 
signalized by deeds of womanly kindness and 
Christian’ charity. She has been well known 
in London for some years, and has been fre 
quently praised for her services by Queen 
Victoria. About six years ago she had charge 
of the fever hospital at Manchester, when no 
other person could be obtained to brave the 
dangers of the position. She had charge also 
of the University Hospital in London, when 
the cholera was raging with such fatality. At 
the Queen’s request she also nursed Earl 
Deveraux, of Knowle, when dangerously ill. 
In the bloody path of the Franco-Prussian 
war she again showed her devotion to suffer- 
ing humanity. The Order in London has thus 
far been supported by the generosity of private 
individuals interested in its welfare. The 
present immigration is the result of a private 
letter from a Baltimore clergyman to a Lady 
Superior of the London establishment, telling 
her what a field there was for their work here. 


—-= 


TEMPERANCE IN THE TERRITORIES. 


Mr. Sherman, from the Committee on Fi- 
nance, last week reported an original bill in 
reference to the manufacture-and sale of in- 
toxicating liquors in the District of Columbia 
and the Territories, which he said was copied 
from the law of Ohio, and was also similar to 


the law in some of the other Western States. . 


He said that he now considered himself re- 
lieved of any further concern in the matter, 
and turned it over to the Senator from Kan- 
sas, (Mr, Pomeroy.) (Laughter.) This bill 
prohibits the sale of liquor to be drank upon 
the premises, or to minors, or to persons in 
the habit of getting intoxicated. It declares 
all places where liquor is sold in violation of 
this Act, common nuisances, to be abated and 
their keepers punished. It fines every intoxi- 
cated person five dollars. It makes the seller 
of liquor, liable to pay reasonable compensa 

tion to the guardian of the drunkard, and one 
dollar a day to the drunkard himself, while re- 
covering, and to pay every wife, child, parent 
guardian, employer or other person injured 
in person or property by the sale of liquor to- 
gether with damage actually sustained and ex- 
emplary damages, upon suit brought before 
any United States Court, having jurisdiction. 

These provisions do not extend to the sale of 
pure wine, beer, ale, or cider. The laughter 
with which this bill was greeted, was evident- 
ly due to the impossibility of its passage under 
existing circumstances. Mr. Pomeroy has 
very wisely demanded Woman Suffrage in the 
Territories. If this is granted, the liquor ques- 
tion will take care of itself. 





LITERARY NOTICES, 


SHAWL Straps: by Louisa M. Alcott; Bos- 
ton, Roberts Brothers. 


This is ‘Aunt Jo’s Scrap-bag,”’ number two, 
whose contents will be as pleasing to her older 
friends as those of number one were to the 


children. We are informed in the preface that 
the book is made as cheerful and as short as 
possible, with the view of lightening to a long- 
suffering public the affliction of another vol- 
ume of travel; and that the writer has care- 
fully abstained from giving the dimensions of 
any church, the population of any city, ora 
description of any famous place, confining her- 
self to the personal haps and mishaps of her 
three wanderers. 

They meander successfully through Britany, 
France, Switzerland, Italy and London, and 
the narrative of their peregrinations is always 
bright, airy and lively. In fact, such is its pre- 
vailing spiciness that we regard it as best taken 
in moderation, a chapter at a time, else one 
may experience a sensation of being surfeited 
with mental ginger-snaps. 

Wuat Katy Dip: by Susan Coolidge; Bos- 
ton, Rdberts Brothers. 

Since “Little Women”’ we have not seen a 
more charming book than this, for children 
It possesses the crowning merit of all story, 
books—that of being perfectly natural without 
becoming tedious. The author has the hap- 
py gift of knowing what to leave out, and de- 
scribes the amusing or sorrowful incidents of 
child-life in the pleasantest manner, while un- 
obtrusively instilling lessons of courtesy, pa- 
tience and kindness. Illustrations, by Addie 
Ledyard, add to the attractions of the story. 


SoNGS FROM THE OLD DRAMATISTS: collect- 
ed and edited by Abby Sage Richardson; 
Cambridge, The Riverside Press. 


The title of this book sufficiently indicates 
its nature; the songs are selected from many 
authors, and musically discourse of many sub- 
jects. Four fine, full-page illustrations, by J. 
La Farge, and ornamental designs and vig- 
nette, by S. L. Smith,combine with large, 
clear print on tinted paper, with gilt edges, 
to make a handsome as well as interesting 
book. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
DR. MARY J. SAFFORD, Office Hours 
from 11 A. M. to 2 P. M. 
DR. ADDIE WILLIAMS, Office Hours from 


9toll A. M. 
NO. 4 BOYLSTON PLACE. 
Dec. 14. 3m 





The Moral Education Association, * 
The Committee of the Moral Education A 
will hold a meeting, on Friday, Jan. 34, at 3 P. 
in Hamilton Hall, Hamilton Place, opposite Park 
Church. All ladies interested are invited to atte 


Theodore Parker's 
Tract on the Public Function of Woman. 4 
copies for sale at this office. Price, 10 cents. 


Special Notice. 


The attention of ladies is called to the ad 
ment of Thornton & Johnston's Self-folding 
and Adjustable Hemmer for Sewing Machines; 
great and important improvement in folding, 
ming, self-sewing, &c., &c. It folds and stitches 
the same time, giving a perfectly straight tuck of 
desired width. The Hemmer ig attached to thet 
er, which will hem any desired width, from aq a 
of an inch to two and one-fourth inches. Ip g 
combination, you have Tucker, Folder, and Ur 
Hemmer. It needs only to be seen to be app: 
562 Washington Street. 


~NEW PREMIUMS. 


To any one sending us ¢wo new subscribers to 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL, we will give the very sensible 
excellent book, “OUT OF HER SPHERE,” by 
Boynton Harbart, price $1.00. 

For one new subscriber, we will give Prang’s 
tiful chromo, ‘‘Grace Darling, or the Rescue.” 
$2.50. . 

For two new subscribers, we will give Prang’s 
engraving, ‘‘Our Woman Warriors,”’ worth $5.00, — 
For ten new subscribers, we will give Prang’s 
new chromo, ‘Boyhood of Lincoln,” worth $15.00, 
For 12 New Subscribers we will give the “Uui 

sal’’ Clothes Wringer, warranted the best. 








A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Woman's Journal Given With other 
Publications. 


We have made arrangements to$ furnish either ot 
the publications named Below, at the following reduce 
ed rates. Payment must be made in advance, 


Littell’s Living Age and Woman’s Journal...... 2 
North American Review and Woman’s Journal., 7. 
The Atlantic Monthly and Woman's Journal... 5.507 
Harper’s Monthly and Woman’s Journal........ 5.50 
Harper’s Weekly and Woman's Journal 5.50 
Harper’s Bazar and Woman’s Journal ... +» 5.50 
Old and New and Woman’s Journal 5.50 
Lippincott’s Magazine and Woman's Journal.... 5,50 
Galaxy and Woman’s Journal 5.50 
Scribner’s Monthly and Woman’s Journal 
Every Saturday and Woman’s Journal 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal and Wom. Jour’l 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Mag. and Woman’s Jour'l ’ 
Godey’s Ladies’ Book and Woman’s Journal..,., 475 
Peterson’s Magazine and Woman’s Journal...., wy 
Our Young Folks and Woman’s Journal i 
Youth’s Companion and Woman’s Journal......' 3.50" 
The Nursery and Woman’s Journal 5 
The Hearth and Home and Woman’s Journal... 475 ~ 
The Agriculturist and Woman’s Journal...... : 7 
The National Standard and Woman’s Journal... 3.00 _ 

The subscriptions to these publications can cone — 
mence at the time they are sent us. We cannot fur- . 
nish specimen copies of any of them. We especially ~ 
commend a careful survey of this list, as it offers great” 
inducements over the regular rates. Send yourorders 
as soon as convenient, that you may receive the ben- — 
efit of free numbers, premiums, ete. Address 

THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


Boston, Mass. 
I 





’ : 
LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 

Number 1489 of The Living Age, for the week end- - 
ing Dec. 21, contains the following notewrothy arti 
cles: Terrestrial Magnetism, Edinburgh Review; A 
Memorable Pope, Temple Bar; Dutch Art, Pall Mall © 
Gazette; Moutalembert, Blackwood’s Magazine; A — 
Remarkable Man, by J. G. Whittier ; Prussiaand Ger - 
many, Saturday Review; an instalment of Off 
Skelligs, by Jean Ingelow, and a charming Christmas | 
Story, translated for 7’he Living Age, from the Platt- 4 
Deutsch of Fritz Reuter ; together with poetry and 
miscellany. 

Among the numerous important articles that hav 
appeared in the numbers of this magazine for the las? 7 
few weeks, may be mentioned the followings a 
Mind and Will in Nature, by Dr. Carpenter, F. R. 8. 
The Chasm between Theology and Physical Studies: 
Origin and Growth of neeene Architecture, 
Edward A. Freeman; On the Origin of Shakspeare’s 
“Tempest”; New England Puritan Literature; Im- 
mortality; The Consciousness of Dogs; Sketches of 
Fritz Reuter; Baron Stockmar; Saalburg and Saar- 
brucken; The Last Eruption of Vesuvius; Of Growing 
Old; etc., etc. a 

The subscription price of this 64 page weekly mage 
zine is $8 a year, or for $10 any one of the American ~ 
#4 magazines is sent with The Living Age for a year. — 
New Subscribers beginning January Ist, receive the © 
numbers of T'he Living Age from the present time till 
then gratis. LiTtELL AND Gay, Boston, Pub 


GUY & BROTHERS, 


IMPORTERS, JOBBERS & RETAILERS OF 


CHINA, CROCKERY, GLASS- 
WARE, 


House Furnishing Goods. 


glass and dee 
china can have 





Special attention given to engravin 
orating china. Brg ad yim sets 0 
ieces decorated to match them. 
* N. B.—We offer special inducements to those aboat | 
to commence Rencsboaping, as a the keg var 
riety of goods in that line to be found in . 
From ‘common earthenware to RICH FRENOS 
CHINA. 
From common glassware to RICH FRENCH 
GLASS, in NEW and BEAUTIFUL PAT eRe | 
SILVER-PLATED GOODS IN GREAT V 


uTY. 
TIN-WARE, from a cake-cutter to _wash- boilers. 
Also a great assortment of Fancy Tin Goods, ‘ 
WOODEN: WARE, from aclothes pin to wash tubs. — 
Also Fancy SWISS CARVED GOODS. a 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OUR VARIETY 
IS COMPLETE. OUR GOODS ARE Ora A 
BEST QUALITY. WE ARE PLEASED te YI. 
ALL IN NEED OF GOODS IN OUR LIN. is 4 
IT OUR STORE AND LEARN OUR PRICES. 


GUY & BROTHERS, 


33 & 35 Bedtord St-s 
BOSTON. 


P. S.—We are expecting an invoice of FLOWING 
BLUE WARE. e shall sell it in sets, a e P 
single piece. 4t : 


BEAUTIFUL SCRAP-BOOK PIC- 
TURES. 


In bright colors. Birds, Animals, Landscapes, ces 
Scenes, Groups, comic and sentimental. 
Samples by mail for 2% cents. od 
All styles of picture frames ready mane a 
to order. J. JAY GOULD, 
No Stairs. 20 Bromtield Street, Boston, Mass. 
Dee. «4. 
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